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HOMELESS CHILDREN AND THEIR REHABILITATION 
By Dr. B. H. Menta 


The problem of the destitute and homeless children in India is of great magnitude and 
is increasing in its intensity and proportions. Analysing this problem against the background 
of social and economic factors, Dr. Mchta points out, in the following article, that it has not 
so far received adequate attention of the Government and the public. Emphasizing the need for 
suitable legislation by Governments, Central and States, for their protection, the author suggests 
that nation-wide agencies and services should be organized for the apprehension of unprotected 
children and their placement and training for gainful occupations. 

Dr. Mehta is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The problem of lone, homeless and 
helpless children needs a separate and special 
treatment from the problems of physically 
and mentally handicapped children, malad- 
justed and problem children, and juvenile 
delinquents. The orphaned child, the child 
who is without a shelter or home due to 
various reasons is like any other child; but 
it none-the-less suffers from handicaps which 
at all times have been considered serious in 
all societies. In India such children have 
been looked after for centuries by the joint 
fomily or relatives, the regional community, 
or the caste to which the child belonged. 
Children’s institutes have always been created 
to provide bare shelter and maintenance to 
such children. 


Today the nature and extent of their 
problem has to be understood in terms of 
existing social and economic conditions and 
the new understanding of the child that 
sociology and psychology have revealed to 
civilization. The problem in India is acute 
and vital because the joint family has practi- 
cally disappeared, the regional community 
is poor and the caste is disintegrating. 
Meanwhile the responsibilities of the State 
have increased, and it is now universally 
accepted that such children need special care, 
adequate opportunities for growth and 
development in a democratic society, and 
eflective rehabilitation. 


The problem has also become complex, 
difficult and extensive on account of the 
acute conditions of poverty, high birth rate, 
early marriage, and the existence of well 
organised and ruthless agencies for the 
exploitation of such children by making them 
beggars, exploiting their labour or introducing 
them to vice at an early age. 


The problem of homeless children has to 
be studied as a part of the larger problem 
of beggary and the general problem of 
trafficking in children. The mere provision of 
a minimum shelter and maintenance for such 
children is inadequate in a new and frec 
India, or in a civilized society which realizes 
its duty and responsibilities towards its future 
citizens. The extent of harm that is done by 
the neglect of such children is not realised 
by modern overcentralised societies which are 
far too engrossed in the economic and 
political problems of the day at the cost of 
vital social problems. The absence of a 
parent, home, proper environment, security 
and even minimum opportunities for educa- 
tion and social developments are bound to 
create a body of unhappy, undeveloped, 
inefficient, and most probably anti-social 
citizens who will in course of time be a cause 
of social illhealth, and cost the country 
heavily to protect itself from their menace, 
or remove their handicaps and maladjust- 
ments when probably it will be too late to do 














so. The neglect of these children contributes 
directly towards the increase of crime, social 


vice and beggary. 


The problem of the homeless child should 
not receive merely a sentimental and sympa- 
thetic approach; it has to be realized in 
terms of the fact that such children suffer 
because of no fault of their own and that 
they are utterly helpless to deal with their 
problems. Neglect of these children seriously 
affects the social health, morale, and culture 
of human communities and also offends 
against the dignity of human personality. It 
destroys self-respect, and is evidence of great 
social injustice in a democracy like India’s. 

Need for Research.—Whilst the existence 
of this problem is fairly well known, the num- 
ber of homeless children requiring the urgent 
care of society, and the nature of the 
problem in the different States or in the 
urban and rural areas is hardly known. Three 
measures are needed to obtain useful 
information about this problem. The next 
Census of India must obtain a basic infor- 
mation about the whereabouts, age and sex 
of such children. Secondly, local and regional 
surveys must be carried out by Municipalities, 
the Community Development Projects, the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj, Community Welfare 
Agencies, and Child Welfare Agencies to 
find out the magnitude of the problem in 
selected and well defined areas; and thirdly 
Universities, Schools of Social Work and 
research bodies, if possible with the help of 
International organizations like the UNICEF 
and the Red Cross, must attempt to study 
the problem in all its aspects, including a 
study of methods, programmes and institu- 
tions. 


Finding the Homeless Child —The problem 
of locating such children becomes very 
difficult because children by themselves do 
not realise the need for reporting themselves 
to a police station, or a child welfare agency. 
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The community can easily act on their 
behalf, but, in far too many cases, no 
attention is paid by those responsible when 
such cases are reported, and such children 
easily come across unscrupulous persons and 
agencies who do their utmost to hide the 
identity of the child. Such children exist 
in large numbers with professional beggars, 
in the homes of prostitutes, and even in not 
too genuine, uncertified and uninspected 
orphanages, anathashrams, rescue homes 
and the like, where children are inadequately 
cared for, exploited, or bought up for the 
purpose of exploitation, A large number of 
displaced children in India are looked after 
by agencies created or supported by the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation; some must have 
been quietly adopted and some others must 
be still left to be located and assisted by the 
State. Homeless children are sometimes 
foundlings whilst numerous cases are come 
across in famine stricken and_ distressed 
areas. They are also found travelling in 
railway trains, on station platforms and 
highways and in city streets, escaping from 
homes they are willing to disown. A large 
number of these children are destitutes. 
There are certain backward areas and com- 
munities which are known for trafficking in 
children after they are disowned or disposed 
of by their parents. 


Legislation —Social legislation in India 
with regard to the child needs careful 
scrutiny. Not all the States have made 
legislation to protect homeless children. Also 
there is no uniformity of legislation, and in 
certain cases, it is weak and defective. The 
Education Ministry of the Government of 
India has prepared a model Children’s Act 
to assist the various States. The Act deals 
with homeless and destitute children and 
juvenile delinquents. While this could be 
done, it is essential to realise that the two 
categories cannot be uniformly treated in all 
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stages. Responsible police officers could be 
authorised to deal with non-delinquent 
children without submitting cases to juvenile 
court magistrates; child welfare agencies 
could effectively act as investigating agencies; 
and normal children suffering from social 
and environmental handicaps should not be 
lodged and treated together with subnormal, 
problem, or delinquent children. Adoption is 
another vital factor that needs to be dealt 
with carefully by legislation. Adoption of 
homeless children by unidentified parents 
should not be permissible without legal 
sanction and careful scrutiny of their ability 
and fitness for adoption. The need for proper 
registration, certification and regular inspec- 
tion of children’s institutions should be 
immediately attended to by legislation in 
every State without exception. 


Agencies for Welfare-—A vast problem 
which requires careful attention in every 
District and in all the States cannot be 
dealt with adequately by any single agency. 
't is recognised that problems affecting large 
numbers of people, especially when they 
involve the health, happiness and welfare of 
a vulnerable section of the community, should 
be the responsibility of the State, and the 
State will have to bear an increasing burden 
to deal with the entire neglected and helpless 
child population of the country. The Local 
Self-Governing bodies in the country, 
financially aided by the State at higher levels, 
the the fittest bodies to manage sufficiently 
large children’s institutions, at the same time 
providing the administrative machinery to 
deal with the problem and organize pro- 
grammes of non-institutional care of such 
children. It is at the same time feasible to 
recognise a number of important national 
children’s organisations to undertake pro- 
grammes on behalf of the State, and obtain 
additional aid from the community. The 
Children’s Aid Societies, the Indian Council 


of Child Welfare, the Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust, and the Indian 
Red Cross are entirely suitable to give their 
respective share in the treatment of this 
difficult national problem. Close co-operation, 
co-ordination of activities, and divided 
responsibilities for specific areas are urgently 
needed in order to give immediate attention 
to the care of helpless children. A number 
of new agencies are ideologically and func- 
tionally suitable to create institutions in both 
urban and rural areas to cater to large 
numbers of children in large areas. Amongst 
them could be mentioned the various 
Sarvodaya organisations, the Community 
Development Projects, the Balkanji Bari, the 
Adivasi Seva Sangh and the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj. These organisations could especially 
provide for the care of small groups of 
children in villages, and organise schemes for 
encouraging regional community welfare 
agencies to take increasing interest in a 
predominantly local problem. They could 
especially develop programmes for the 
adoption and foster-care of children by 
responsible and well-to-do families. 


Need for Pilot Projects.—In order to focus 
public attention on this vital problem, guide 
and demonstrate right and suitable methods 
and types of institutions to the State and 
private organisations and study the problem 
in detail, a Central Ministry, the Planning 
Commission or a specially created Welfare 
Board should create pilot projects to deal 
with large numbers of children in some of 
the central and important areas of the 
country. The Punjab, Bengal and Bombay 
are most suitable areas for this purpose as 
large numbers of displaced children are 
located in these States, and Calcutta and 
Bombay are the cities in which extensive 
trafficking in children is carried on. Children’s 
villages, Boys’ Towns, Boys’ Farms, and 
similar large projects should also be under- 











taken under State auspices in all the States, 
with the help of the National Children’s 
Organisations. 


Classification of Children.—Whilst the basic 
needs of all homeless children may be similar, 
specific age groups require well conceived 
programmes to suit their special needs 
during the various stages of growth. 
According to International decisions and 
national practices, the age groups catered 
to are between birth and seventeen plus years. 
It is possible to divide all children upto 
eighteen years into four basic age groups as 
follows: From birth to three plus, four to 
six plus (five is possible if an earlier admission 
to the basic school is possible or desirable) , 
seven to eleven plus; and twelve to seventeen 
plus. Regulations for the registration of 
children’s institutions or agencies should 
require that they should be able to provide 
a minimum of services and programmes over 
and above providing the basic needs of 
protection, shelter, food, clothing and recrea- 
tion. 


The first group of children upto three 
plus contains foundlings, orphans and 
children of totally destitute parents or parents 
committed to institutions for crime, insanity, 
etc. Adequate facilities do not exist to cater 
to this difficult age group; and some of the 
organisations are religious institutions which 
bring up children in religious denominations 
that are different from the religion of the 
child at birth. A number of carefully selected 
institutions and agencies, capable of looking 
after the health and physical development 
of children, providing foundling reception 
service and an infant welfare service, wet 
nurses, and a day nursery is needed in all 
the States. 


Special attention needs to be given to the 
problem of unwanted children, and children 
born of unnamed parents. It is the duty of 
society to protect such children from any 
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stigma or vicarious punishment, deal with 
the difficulties and handicaps of their parents 
if they are known, and restore such children 
to either of the parents at a later stage, if 
possible. The functions and powers of the 
police, recognised child welfare agencies and 
institutions, specially empowered magistrates, 
and probation officers and vigilance officers 
who may function as case workers for parents, 
need to be specifically defined. There is also 
the need for an efficient and well organised 
receiving agency, investigation agericy, and 
case work agency in specified areas, over and 
above the normal infant welfare and day 
nursery service which is essential to deal 
with children of this age group. Orphanages, 
homes for normal and healthy widows, 
foundling homes, and children’s homes 
organised by community welfare agencies are 
most suitable to receive such children and 
provide the necessary services. The lives of 
unhappy and helpless widows could become 
happy, and they could find suitable gainful 
employment if they could be trained to 
become superintendents, supervisors, nurses, 
case workers, receptionists, attendants, cooks, 
etc. in institutions looking after very small 
and homeless children. 


Many of the above mentioned services 
together with a well organised pre-school or 
kindergarten is needed for children between 
four and six plus; whilst a comprehensive 
basic school with definite vocational bias is 
needed for children between 7 and 12 years. 


Pre-school training and basic school con- 
cepts are yet inadequately developed in this 
country. Institutions promoting programmes 
for the training and education of homeless 
children should be specifically used as field 
experimental centres by the Education 
Ministries of the States. Useful experiments 
in child psychology, methodology, utility of 
educational apparatus and materials, various 
kinds of tests, measurements of physical 
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development, etc., could be carried out at 
such experimental centres, the State paying 
these institutions for their services in the 
field of research and educational advance- 
ment. Another vital use can be made of 
such centres by using them for the purpose 
of training field workers, playground leaders, 
case workers, etc., through short term courses, 
training camps and summer vacation courses. 


Very great attention needs to be paid to 
the care and training of homeless boys and 
girls between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 
It is possible to organise Homes, Children’s 
Villages, Boys’ Towns and similar institutions 
for the benefit of this age group. Rehabilita- 
tion in terms of employment, marriage or 
placement in families is the main objective 
of such institutions. These institutions could 
be educational-cum-boarding, or purely 
boarding institutions, the inmates in the latter 
case being allowed to study in local schools or 
polytechnics. It is very essential to run such 
institutions on a “self-service” basis, thus 
reducing the cost of administration. Through 
a careful organisation of agriculture, dairies, 
and crafts these institutions could also become 
partly self-supporting. If careful attention 
is paid to the organisation and development 
of such institutions, they can achieve a high 
standard of personal .development of the 
inmates, especially attending to physical 
fitness, character and personality development 
and citizenship training. Opportunities for 
social development and leadership can 
prepare the inmates to become national 
assets, capable of contributing creatively to 
national life and culture. Maximum attention 
will be naturally paid by such institutions to 
prepare the inmates for a productive economic 
life, providing them with vocational training 
in rural and urban vocations, and services 
like vocational guidance and youth counsel- 
ling. A carefully organised marriage bureau 
can help the youth to find suitable life 


partners with whom they could settle down 
as independent family units. In areas where 
it is found difficult to provide boarding, 
educational, vocational and _ rehabilitative 
services involving the institutionalisation of 
children for more than ten years, a family 
placement service could be organised so that 
the State could help approved persons to 
become foster parents, or receive the inmates 
in their families for approved avenues of 
economic rehabilitation. 


There is an imperative necessity for a 
follow-up service in institutions which aim 
at the rehabilitation of helpless children. The 
service should be provided for a minimum 
period of six months or a maximum period 
of three years. Boys and girls rehabilitated 
through employment, marriage or placement 
need useful guidance in the early part of 
their lives. 


Instead of adopting uniform types of 
schemes and creating similar children’s 
institutions all over the country to deal with 
a problem affecting thousands of children 
belonging to different rural and urban areas, 
social structures and cultural patterns in the 
various States possessing varying degrees of 
resources, it is possible to carry out important 
social experiments and initiate local agencies 
for child care according to the size of the 
problem and the needs of each area. The 
following six types of programmes are 
suggested to deal with the problem using 
methods of institutionalisation or family 
placement. 

1. State owned Children’s Farms may be 
organised as Pilot Projects by the Government 
of India, or the State Governments in rural 
or semirural areas. Such schemes should be 
aided by the UNICEF and other international 
organisations. 

2. District Children’ Homes may be 
provided by local self-governing bodies, aided 
by the State, 
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3. Adoption and foster-home schemes may 
be promoted in rural areas, placing children 
with selected and approved families of 
farmers. 


4. Children’s Boarding Homes could be 


suitably organised in cities and towns. 


5. Children’s Home - cum - Polytechnics 
may be organised by child welfare agencies 
in cooperation with associations of various 
industries. 


6. Urban foster-home schemes may be 
promoted by the Children’s Aid Society. 


A number of important purposes can be 
served by State Children’s Farms where from 
very young age children could be brought 
up in a rural atmosphere to become good 
farmers and develop a new community life 
where members together, associate, 
cooperate and work for the common good 
of the community. Such Children’s Farms 
should be developed in extensive and under- 
developed rural areas where they can become 
the nucleus of community living. They will 
contain simple hutments and dormitories 
constructed, if possible, by the inmates them- 
selves. 


live 


In the first instance older groups of boys 
and girls between 12 and 18 years may be 
admitted to develop programmes of institu- 
tional constructions, agriculture and handi- 
crafts, recreation and physical fitness, The 
institution could become self-sufficient for its 
internal management and service. The 
inmates could be trained to become 
carpenters, masons and house builders and 
they could gradually build small houses and 
dormitories for themselves to replace the 
original huts. A number of families of 
cultivators selected for their efficiency, may 
cultivate seventy-five per cent of the institu- 
tional land in the first instance, and manage 
a small dairy, thus providing food for the 
inmates of the institution, The remaining 
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land may be assigned for training purposes. 
After a few years, when inmates grow up 
and are rehabilitated, they may organise and 
settle down in cooperative farms in nearby 
areas. The agriculture, dairy and crafts 
programme will be accompanied by a literacy 
programme, and the institution can develop 
an intellectual life suitable to rural environ- 
ments. 


The Children’s Farm will gradually provide 
for the normal development of a healthy 
community. The assembly hall, recreation 
grounds, workshops and a well developed 
programme of arts and crafts will provide 
the best possible atmosphere for a healthy 
and happy community life. The institution 
will also develop social services like a hospital 
and dispensary, library and reading rooms, 
or open air theatre, post office, bank, 
consumers’ cooperative, marriage bureau, 
counselling service, etc. Educational and 
training institutions may be gradually created 
after a few years to admit children of the 
three lower age groups. A basic school, an 
agricultural school and polytechnic, a day 
nursery, and a foundling home and country 
creche could be brought into existence when 
resources and personnel are available. 


In order to provide for the care of helpless 


children all over the country, District 
Children’s Homes providing for a programme 
of minimum care and shelter to children 
ought to be organised by local self-governing 
bodies, entrusting the management of such 
homes to the Kasturba Gandhi Memorial 
Fund, the Indian Red Cross, a local branch 
of the Indian Council of Child Welfare, or 
any other suitable private agency. Such 
institutions may be created in towns, but they 
could be more cheaply managed if they were 
located in nearby villages. Such Homes should 
preferably cater to smaller children upto 
eleven plus and grown-up homeless boys and 
girls may be sent to larger State Institutions 
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or boarding schools; or they could be found 
foster homes amongst families of cultivators. 


Where district homes are not in existence, 
and especially where Community Develop- 
ment Projects have been started, it is possible 
to develop a programme to entrust homeless 
children to selected families of cultivators. 
Such families should be carefully selected and 
aided by follow-up officers who could be 
project personnel, teachers of local high 
schools, scout-masters, or local voluntary 
social workers. It is well known that families 
of cultivators of small holdings have a 
healthy family life, they have a love for 
children, and enough work could be provided 
for youngsters. If provision is made by the 
authorities for a small allowance to the 
family, they may be habituated to look after 
the small number of homeless children in 
the village or the neighbourhood. Existing 
family traditions and the large size of the 
family may appear to be serious handicaps 
in the beginning, but the Indian villager is 
never as conventional and conservative as 
he is generally supposed to be. 


A number of children’s homes, boarding 
schools, orphanages, etc., exist in the country. 
The primary need is to make these approved 
and certified institutions, subject to a 
minimum of control, supervision and inspec- 
tion. These institutions need to be managed 
by a superintendent with some qualifications 
and knowledge of child welfare. The 
Managing Committee should consist of 
responsible and effective voluntary workers. 
Local self-governing bodies should be em- 
powered to appoint official and independent 
visitors to supervise the work of the institu- 
tions, A minimum standard of living, 
boarding, recreation and service for child 
development should be exacted of all such 
institutions. 


In large cities and industrialised areas with 
a developed industrial life, employers of large 


industries like textiles, jute, cement, etc., 
may create children’s institutions with 
boarding and lodging facilities to bring up 
children to work as skilled workers in these 
industries. The system of training may be 
somewhat on the basis of the German Labour 
Schools for children, or the Soviet schools 
and polytechnics. The bringing up of children 
from the age of four years to be specifically 
trained for specific industries is not impossible, 
provided there is a programme for the careful 
stimulation and development of interests 
and skills through play, hobby clubs and a 
minimum of curricular training which is 
followed by apprenticeship in the workshop. 


The time has come for progressive and 
well organised Children’s Aid Societies in 
the various cities to develop programmes 
for the adoption of children, and _ their 
placement in foster homes. Legislation should 
provide for such adoptions. A developed 
civic consciousness, a love for children, and 
a progressive family outlook can make well- 
to-do families realise the possibility, need and 
advantage of adopting carefully selected 
children. The Children’s Aid Societies of the 
Indian Council of Child Welfare could 
provide the machinery for investigation and 
selection of foster parents and homes for 
placing children for a maximum period of 
about fifteen years, also providing for an 
intensive follow-up during the first six months, 
and a general follow-up during the next 
three years. There are many families in which 
children are wanted. Adoption provides for 
a psychological relief to sterile unions, and 
educated women who remain unmarried for 
some reason or other may desire to adopt 
children. Organised efforts on the part of 
suitably equipped child welfare agencies may 
help to develop a small and pioneering foster 
care movement in India. 


Need for a proper outlook on Children and 
their Handicaps——With a proper and ade- 
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quate knowledge of the problem, suitable 
legislation, the initiative and persistent action 
of State and private agencies, adequate 
resources and the execution of various types 
of programmes, the population of homeless 
children could be gradually dealt with to 
achieve satisfactory results. Having dealt with 
the above aspects of the problem of homeless 
children, it becomes necessary to consider 
certain other important aspects of the larger 
problem of child welfare. 


The numerous problems and needs of the 
child have been traditionally dealt with in 
the past in various ways in India, and the 


nature of objectives, methods and _pro- 
grammes have depended upon the funda- 
mental and basic outlook of the community 
towards children. Religion, for example, 
influenced the outlook on the child. In India, 
some of the higher castes amongst the Hindus 
practised the adoption of the male child, 
but did not adopt a female child. Again the 
son was important because he was necessary 
to perform the ‘shraddha’ or death ceremony 
of the parents. During the feudal period and 
even, later an outlook developed that the 
child was an economic asset or a custodian 
of the family’s tradition. In the middle classes 
the child is valued as a potential earner. 
Therefore, at the present time, there is a 
need to educate society to develop a correct 
outlook towards children, and _ realise the 
importance of treating the child as a total 
individual and an asset to the community 
and the nation. The child is born to grow 
up as a complete organism and develop his 
full personality, thus becoming capable of 
expressing all his inherited and acquired skills 
and talents, at the same time contributing 
his best towards production and culture. In 
a democratic society, in order to avoid all 
social injustice, the helpless or handicapped 
child should receive special treatment from 
the State and the community. A proper 
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development of the right outlook towards 
children and their handicaps will help to 
create institutions and programmes which 
will help to achieve the objectives mentioned 
above. 

Need for Surveying Children’s Institu- 
tions.—A comprehensive survey of existing 
institutions catering to the welfare of homeless 
children has not been carried out; the total 
number of such institutions, the number and 
type of children they cater to and the quality 
of programmes they offer need to be studied. 
Though a large number of institutions exists, 
the problem is so extensive that it appears 
that only a symbolic attention was given to 
the problem during the British period, and 
since Independence, time has been too short 
and the efforts limited to deal with the 
problem of homeless children with the 
attention and seriousness it deserves. The 
treatment of the problem today is also 
symbolic, and efforts need to be made to 
deal with very large numbers of children as 
early as possible. 


Reference has already been made to the 
need for comprehensive research. The 
treatment of a vast problem like this should 
Jepend upon the studied conditions and needs 
of the community. Intensive field survey 
should be carried out in selected areas of 
the country by responsible child welfare 
agencies, University students, and schools of 
social work, It is essential that programmes 
n a vast country like India, organised to 
deal with thousands of children in regions 
and communities of varied types, should be 
simple and involving as little cost as possible. 
Western approaches to problems may not 
always be suitable to conditions prevailing 
in Asia, and we may have traditions and used 
methods which could help to deal with vast 
social problems. For example, an undue 
emphasis on psychological problems of the 
child, and an intensive treatment~of each 
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case may involve the need for personnel and 
resources which are at present not available 
in this country and which the country may 
not be able to afford for a long time. Under 
the circumstances, it may be desirable to 
concentrate on promoting a simple, helpful, 
healthy and happy environment to homeless 
children and provide them with simple food, 
a programme of health care, adequate 
opportunities for play, companionship and 
creative recreations and simple education and 
training which could enable the children to 
take to a vocation as early as possible. 


To achieve this objective, there is a primary 
need to develop intensive 
between the State and the existing private 
agencies, This could be easily followed by 
intensive co-operation and co-ordination of 


co-operation 


programmes of all existing agencies to avoid 
duplication of effort in each area, and to 
jointly use a qualified personnel to study 
problems, methods and programmes, organise 
training for field personnel and develop 
resources which could be utilised for the 
strengthening of all agencies dealing with 
the problem of homeless children. 








ABSENTISM IN INDUSTRY* 
By S. A. S. Murtuy 


Absentism has always been one of the persistent problems in industry. Pointing out that, 
in recent years, the rate of absentism has been increasing in Indian industries, Mr. Murthy 
studies the problem against the social and economic background of the workers and makes 
some concrete suggestions for reducing it to the minimum. 


Mr. S. A. S. Murthy is an alumnus of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences (1949-'51.} 


Though absentism is an omnipresent 
phenomenon and affects almost every type 
of organized sct-up—-a government office, a 
school, a commercial house or a _ film 
company,-—it assumes the nature of a serious 
problem only in an industrial establishment. 
This is because the organization and work of 
a factory is based cssentially on cooperation 
between the various factors involved and the 
team-spirit of the workers. The absence of 
a worker or a foreman in one department of 
a factory dislocates the work of not only 
that particular department but also, in many 
instances, leads to disturbance in the work 
of other allied sections. When it affects more 
workers than onc, as has been happening 
in recent years in Indian industries, its 
repercussions are more far-reaching than are 
generally comprehended. 

Consequently, the problem of absentism in 
industry is not the same as it is in a school 
or an office. In industry, absentism affects 
the morale and discipline of the whole group 
of workers. It affects the production schedule 
and leads to dislocation at various levels. The 
waste of time, energy and money is con- 
siderable. Its worst offshoot is the problem 
of the ‘badli’—a ‘badli’ is one employed in 
the place of the absentee worker—which 
creates further problems to the management. 
As a ‘badli’ worker is not usually trained for 
the job on which he is employed, he naturally 
takes time to acquaint himself with his new 
work; and, more often than not, by the time 


he settles down to it, the permanent worker 
returns and demands -re-engagement. Hence 
a ‘badli’ rarely puts his heart and mind into 
his work, so that the management are 
constantly required to create good supervision 
staff to look after the ‘badlis’ during their 
periods of engagement. 

The worker himself is not unaffected by 
absentism. It has been generally observed 
that, when a worker absents himself once, 
may be due to some genuine reasons, he 
develops a temptation to be absent more 
frequently, sometimes even on flimsy grounds 
and becomes ultimately a chronic absentee. 
The absentee suffers the loss of his wages and 
puts his concern to a loss of its production. 
Losing his wages, he affects the economic 
status of his family; and if he indulges in 
chronic absentism, he endangers the standard 
of living of his own and his family members. 
Thus, absentism is a serious problem, affecting 
industry and the individuals indulging in it 
and, therefore, should be studied in all its 
perspectives. An attempt is made here to 
study this problem, with reference to one 
industrial unit in Bombay and against an 
economic as well as a sociological background. 

Absentism Defined—What is absentism? 
In ordinary sense, absentism means leaving 
one’s work place without permission. But 
absentism in industry is variously defined and 
has a restricted connotation. J. D. Hackett 
has defined absentism as “temporary cessation 
of work, for not less than one whole working 
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day, on the initiative of the worker, when his 
presence is expected”. Another writer, 
K. G. Fenelon defines it as “absence from 
work when work is available”. But Ankalikar, 
a third authority has used the term to mean 
only “unauthorised absence of the worker 
from his job.” 

Of these three definitions, those of Fenelon 
and Ankalikar are too wide and vague; and 
they do not take into consideration those 
qualifications that differentiate absentism 
from other types of loss of work, wages and 
production. But Hackett, in his definition, 
pays attention to these qualifications too. 
Absence is of a temporary nature and its 
duration will last from one whole working 


day to any period prescribed by the concern. 
The definition also implies that work is 
available and the worker is aware of it. It 
further means that the employer is expecting 
the worker to turn up; hence the failure of 
a worker to turn up on a holiday—unless he 
has previously agreed to do so—does not 
constitute absentism. Also, if there is a lock- 
out or a curfew in the locality which prevents 
the worker from turning up or intimating 
his inability to do so, it cannot be called 
absentism. The cessation of work should, 
therefore, be on the initiative of the worker. 

The following table gives an analysis of 
the various kinds of cessation of work causing 
loss of time, of which absentism is one:— 


TABLE I 
Analysis of Types of Cessation of Work Causing Loss of Time: 
Nature Character Duration Cause 

a) Lateness Temporary Less than 1 day Initiative of worker 
(b) Absence -do- One day or more -do- -do- 
Suspension -do- Variable -do- employer 

(1) Quit. Permanent -do- worker 
d) Separation 

(2) Lay-off Temporary Variable -do- employer 

(3) Discharge Permanent -do- -do- 
é¢) Vacation Temporary One day or more. -do- -do- 
}) Lockout rs Indeterminable -do- -do- 
(g) Strike ‘s ie -do- worker 


Extent of Absentism.—According to availa- 
ble statistics, the incidence of absentism in 
Indian industries is enormous and compares 
unfavourably with that in other countries in 
the west; and it has been rising in the 
post-war years. The following table gives an 
over-all picture of the incidence of absentism 
in some of the major industries of India:—- 

TABLE II 


Incidence of Absentism in some major 
industries in India: 


Industry Place Year’ Rate of 

Absentism 

Cotton Textiles Bombay 1948 13.3% 

Woollen Textiles Bombay 1948 15.2% 
Iron & Steel Bengal & 

Bihar 1949 13.9% 

Coal Mines Bihar 1947 34.4% 

Mica Mines Madras 1943 34.4% 

Tea plantation Assam 1946-47 24.2% 

Cement Bihar 1949 13.2% 
Ordnance factory Madhya 


Pradesh 


As can be seen from the above table, the 
rate of absentism is very high in India. In 
some of the advanced countries, it had not 
reached such a high rate even in the years 
of war. For instance, in America, during the 
war, 7 out of every 100 workers were absent 
from their jobs every day in some industries. 
According to Hackett, about 8 per cent is 
the normal rate of industrial absentism in 
America. The Industrial Research Board 
surveyed nearly 60 factories, big and small, 
employing about 75,000 workers and came 
to the conclusion that, in peace time, the 
rate of absentism was 5 per cent and during 
war years, it was 6 to 8 per cent for men 
and 10 to 15 per cent for women. In New 
Zealand, the rate of absentism, according 
to the Scientific Industria! Research Depart- 


1948-49 10.1% ment was 6.5 per cent for men and 11.5 per 
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cent for women. In Australia, it was 7 per 
cent for men and 13 per cent for women, 
while in Canada, it was 6.9 per cent in 
November 1942. From these figures, it is 
clear that, compared with these countries, 
India enjoys an incomparably high rate of 
industrial absentism. 


Methods of Calculation and Recording. 
As there are different definitions, there are 
also different methods of recording and 
calculating absentism. Each industry has its 
own method of calculation. In some indus- 
tries, even public holidays are included in 
their calculations of absentism. In a few 
cases leave without pay is included; this is 
the case in the unit which has been studied 
for this thesis. Then there are strikes and 
lock-outs which are regarded by some as 
instances of absentism. Thus, in calculating 
absentism, the procedure differs from factory 
to factory in the same place and from place 
to place in the same industry. For example, 
in the cotton textile mills of Bombay, if a 
permanent worker is absent, his name is 
included in their calculation of absentism, 
even though a substitute is appointed in his 
place; but the textile mills of Ahmedabad 
do not include the permanent worker in the 
absentee list if a substitute is taken in his 
place. Such varied practice at different 
centres and in different units makes the 
calculation of industrial absentism in India 
a difficult process. 


There is yet another difficulty, which is 
want of any uniform limit to period of 
absence. Some units keep the names of 
workers who are absent for six to nine months 
on their registers and include them in 
calculating their loss of time and production, 
while others consider even those who are 
absent for a few days as having left their 


jobs and strike their names off their rolls 
and regard them as cases of labour turnover. 
The lack of any definite limits to the point 


when absence passes into labour turnove: 
causes difficulty in any comparative study 
of absentism in different industries and at 
different places in India. 


How then to calculate absentism in 
Industry? It may be calculated on the basis 
of hours or of days. Though the first will be 
more accurate, the latter is more convenient 
and practicable as few plants in India keep 
the hourly totals. The ratio between the 
amount of time lost (days or hours) and the 
amount of time that might have been worked 
had all employees been present, gives the 
total absence, disregarding the over-time and 
late-coming which are too negligible. The 
Divide 
the total days lost by the total number of 
working days with full complement and 


formula to calculate absentism is: 


multiply by 100. The result is the percentage 
of absentism. This is expressed as follows: 


lotal Days Lost 


< 100 = p.c. of absenti 
lotal Days to be worked a niall 


Note: Total days to be worked in a year—the 
number of days worked in a month multi- 
plied by the number of employees multi- 
plied by twelve. 


One of the chief difficulties in making a 
statistical estimate of absentism is that its 
nature and extent cannot be detemined by 
the mere fact that the worker is not at work. 
In all such cases, there are three possibilities: 
the worker may be late, he may be absent 
or may have left his job. Unless there are 
definite policies regarding the various types 
of loss of time, it is difficult to be accurate 
in recording cases of absentism. This can be 
made clearer by quoting the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, who said, “‘Absentism is 
an annilous term, covering absence from 
many causes. There are few managers who 
can say previously which workers are away 
because they are idling, which are kept away 
by sickness and which have gone on holiday, 
meaning to return. Even workers who have 
left with no intention of returning may be 
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treated for a time as absentees.” However, 
the advantages of maintaining records of 
absentism need not be discussed elaborately. 
Any person interested in the solution of the 
problem has to depend on records to see 
which factor is causing a high incidence of 
absentism. He has to find out whether a few 
chronic malingerers contribute much to the 
rate of absentism or whether it is a widespread 
malady, whether it is high in any particular 
department and if so, why, and lastly, how 
much of it is preventable. Further, records 
alone can help a person to isolate the 
chronic offenders. Last but not least impor- 
tant, it is only through statistical records that 
one can estimate how much absentism costs 
an industrial unit in terms of money and 
production. 

Causes of Absentism.—A social malady 
arises out of no one cause; and as industrial 
absentism is a major social problem in India, 
it must be the result of various factors or a 
combination thereof. The causes of absentism 
can be said to be threefold: one, those 
relating to the conditions in an industry, such 
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as, temperature, poor lighting, irregularity 
in mechanical processes or production, fre- 
quent break-downs, accidents, occupational 
sickness, fatigue, etc; two, conditions outside 
the factory, such as, distance, lack of 
transport facilities, etc.; three, those relating 
to the personal or social life of the worker, 
such as, living conditions, indifference to the 
job, laziness, addiction to alcoholic drinks 
or drugs, etc. Keeping this categorisation in 
view, the causes of absentism are analysed 
below under various headings, in the light 
of the data collected in the industrial unit 
surveyed in Bombay. 

Absentism in Relation to Age of the 
Worker.—Age has a great influence on a 
worker’s regularity of attendance. But it is 
yet not easy to say whether a young or an 
old worker is more regular, even though a 
young worker may be said to be generally less 
responsible and more easy-going and given 
more to other diversions, when compared 
with the latter. The following table gives 
interesting data on the relation of age to 
absentism : — 


TABLE III 
Analysis of Absentism in Relation to Age of the Workers: 





Age-Group | No. of workers studied 


1949 1950 1951 1949 

18-24 28 28 28 580 
25-40 53 60 60 795 
Above 40 12 12 12 244 
Total 93 100 100 16 19 


Total No. 


of days absent Percentage of absentism 


1950 1951 1949 = 19501951 

570 259 7.4 7.6 6.6 

1069 519 4.8 5.6 5.5 

254 99| 6.4 6.7 5.2 
val paren 

1893 877) 5.5 6.0 5.6 





(Figures for 1951 are for the first six months of the year) 


The highest rate of absentism is uniformly 
maintained by the young workers in the age 
group 18-24 years. This may probably be 
due to the fact that the young workers are, 
as already stated, not so steady as the older 
ones. Even the investigator’s personal obser- 
vation in the factory showed that, although 
the young workers were present on duty they 


wasted more time in talking to others and 
moving from one place to another, going 
to the Canteen, lighting cigarettes, etc. The 
high incidence of absentism may also be due 
to the fact that the workers of this age- 
group, being still young and ambitious, may 
be on the look-out for new jobs. 

Another point that the table brings out is 
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that the workers aged above forty come next 
in the rate of absentism. This can be explained 
by saying that they are more prone to sick- 
ness and fatigue. It may also be that these 
workers are more disillusioned and disgruntled 
about their work. This may result in the 
indifferent to 
Thirdly, with age, responsibilities may also 


worker becoming his job. 


increase, and domestic worries may tell on 
his regularity. Hackett is of the opinion that 
age becomes a deciding factor when it is 


above fifty years. 


In 1949 and 1950, absentism of the workers 
in this age group is more than that of 
workers in the age group 25-40 years, and 
less than that of those in the age group 18-24 
years. In 1951, the rate of absentism in this 
group is less than the rate in both the other 
groups. Probably, this peculiarity is due to 
the fact that absentism increases, in this age 
group during the last six months of the year. 
It may in turn be due to the seasonal and 
climatic changes that occur, like the monsoon, 
and the summer. Though the figures for the 
first six months, of the 18-24 age group also 
show a decrease, the difference is not so mar- 
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ked as it is among the old workers. 

It is evident that minimum absentism js 
caused among the workers in the age group 
25 and 40 years. 


Absentism in Relation to the Nature of 
W ork. 
ployee who has put in longer service, is more 


It is generally believed that an em- 


regular in attendance. It is argued that he 
gets adjusted to the environment and also 
becomes faithful to the management. 


A new employee is prone to absentism as 
he has still to get into the groove. He has to 
form an attachment to the job. As G. Williams 
says absentism is duc to the “Difficulties of 
working out a new routine in unfamiliar 
employment, perhaps not so well situated in 
relation to their homes”. The same idea is 
expressed when the author says, “Absentism 
is highest among those who have never been 
subjected to faciory discipline. Punishing 
new employees of this type only increases the 
‘quit’ rate and makes for the opposite of good 
employee relations”. 

The following table will enable us to see 
how far this conception is factual: 


TABLE IV P 


Analysis of Absentism in Relation to Service 





studied. 
50 


Workers 
1949 


Years of service. 


"31 


24 years 1 7 7 
2$ years 16 16 16 
3% years 34 34 34 
4} years 15 15 15 
54 years 8 8 8 
54 years 20 20 20 


Below 


Above 





100 


Total 94 100 





Percentage of Absentism 
1949 "50 


Total days absent 


1949 *50 “v1 


12 164 
183 216 
625 590 
228 245 
138 149 
433 529 


1893 


118 
116 
284 
118 

53 
188 


877 





1619 





(Figures for 1951 are upto June only) 


The figures indicate that the highest per- 
centage of absentism exists both among the 
workers who have put in below 24 years’ 
and those who have put in above 5} years’ 


service. 


While confirming the usual opinion that 
newcomers absent themselves much, the 
above table clearly shows that after a certain 
period of service, workers absent themselves 
more. Thus, the idea that with longer ser- 
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vice, regularity and steadiness increases has 
been proved to be incorrect. This may be 
because, after a certain period of service, the 
workers become confident about their security 
of job and so do not care much for regularity. 

The lowest rate of absentism exists in the 
case of workers with 24 years’ service. Pro- 
bably, it is because, after about 24 years’ 
service, workers adjust themselves to the job 
and the working environment, and develop 
an interest in their work. But the interest 
and the enthusiasm as the figures show, are 
very short-lived. 


Conditions at home affect to a certain 
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extent, the regularity of a worker in the fac- 
tory. Irregular habits at home many a time 
act as a hindrance to his attending the factory, 
however reluctant he may be to absent himself 
from work. Whether he is alone at home or 
not, whether he is married or unmarried, 
whether his wife is living or dead—all these 
factors have to be considered in dealing with 
the problem of his absentism. 


Civil Conditions as a Factor.—In the fac- 
tory, where this research was undertaken, the 
following were the figures of absentism in 
relation to the civil condition of about 100 
workers. 


TABLE V 


Influence of Civil Condition on Absentism: 





Workers studied. 
1949 "50 


Civil condition 
"51 
Married 56 63 63 


Unmarried 34 34 34 
Widower 3 3 3 





Total _ 93 100 100 





Percentage of 
Absentism 
1949 '50 


Total absence 
1949 50 
856 1159 


686 643 
95 91 


4.8 
a2 
10.1 


5.8 
5.0 
6.0 





1619 1893 55 6-60 





(Figures for 1951 for six months only) 


Though there is not much difference bet- 
ween the rates of absentism of married and 
unmarried workers, we see a marked increase 
of absentism in the case of widowers. 


The absence of any great difference 
between the ratcs of absentism of married and 
unmarried workers, is not in keeping with our 
general opinion that unmarried workers are 
more unsteady and so are more prone to 
absentism. But in the plant surveyed, it is the 
widower who has a high rate of absentism to 
his credit. This is probaby due to the domestic 
disorganisation caused by the death of a wife. 
The worker, if he has children, has to look 
after their comforts; sometimes he has to 
prepare his own food and look after the 
household too. The greatest handicap in the 
case of widower is his psychological make-up. 


There may arise in him a certain indifference 
towards everything. A widower usually is one 
who has lost a valuable bond between himself 
and the world. He may try to forget the 
loss, either by engaging himself in work or 
by other means as much as possible. But the 
fact remains that the loss of his wife seriously 
affects his regularity in the factory. 


The similarity in the rates of absentism 
of the married and unmarried workers, in 
the present instance, may be due to certain 
special reasons. Though marriage brings with 
it many domestic and social responsibilities 
and is usually believed to affect a worker’s 
attendance in the factory, in the present case, 
even those workers who were married were 
living alone, keeping their families away in 
their home towns or villages. Thus they were 
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living just like unmarried workers and hence 
the similarity in the rates of their absentism. 

Normally, the size of a worker’s family, a 
factor related to his civil condition, is sup- 
posed to affect his attendance. His economic 
status living 
problems, his attitudes to his work and the 


and standard, his domestic 
establishment are all affected by the size of 
his family, i.c., the number of children, de- 


pendants, etc. 
reliable data could not be collected from the 


But in the present instance, 


workers studied as they were all living alone 
in Bombay and leading a bachelor-life as 
they said. 

Absentism in Relation to Birth-Place.—- It 
is the general belief that the birth-place of a 
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worker has a great deal to do with his rate 
of absentism. The more distant the native 
place the more often or the longer is the 
worker believed to absent himself. Going 
home on leave, he usually stays away even 
Secondly, if 
the worker happens to belong to a village, 


after the expiry of his leave. 


his habits are supposed to be as irregular as 
His rural background is such 
that he finds it difficult to adjust easily to the 
Therefore, ab- 
sentism is supposed to be rampant among 


the monsoons. 
rigours of factory discipline. 


such workers. Though this sounds logical, 
the figures collected from the factory under 
investigation tell a different story, as can be 


seen from the following table:- 


TABLE VI 


Analysis of Absentism in relation 


to the Worker's Birth-Place: 





No. of workers studied 
1949 50 51 


Native Province 


Bombay City 23 23 23 
Bombay State 38 40 40 
South India 10 13 13 
U.P., C.P. & Punjab 14 16 16 
Orissa, Bihar & Assam 8 8 8 

Total 93 


100 100 








Absentism 
50 51 


Percentage 
1949 | 


Total days absent 
1949 50 ee) 


440 
652 
148 
249 
130 


464 229 , . 6.3 
764 379 5. ; 

182 93 . ' 1.5 
333 126 5. ). 
150 52 5.4 ) +1 
877 s : 5.6 


1619 1893 








The above table indicates that the highest 
percentage of absentism occurs among work- 
The 


lowest goes to the credit of the employces 


ers belonging to the city of Bombay. 


hailing from South India. The opportunities 
to absent himself from his job occur more in 
the case of a worker of Bombay city itself. 
His responsibilities and obligations are many. 
An illnes at home keeps him busy with doctors 
and druggists. Any birth or death, marriage 
or a religious festival prevents him from going 
to his factory. He has not only duties to 
the members of his family, but also obligations 
towards his various friends and neighbours. 

Above these obligations, there is a certain 
Many a 


attraction that a home wields. 


worker may find it far more palatable to 


take a day off and enjoy the luxury of being 
at home rather than attending his factory. 


Such attractions and diversions are denied 
to a worker who has migrated from other 
states. He may have domestic worries but, 
as most of the workers have left their families 
behind in their native places, the problem is 
only in terms of mental anxiety. At the most, 
it may end in giving financial help to his 
A worker’s child may be ill at his 
But he need not absent himself 
from work unless he goes to his place. If there 


people. 


native place. 


is ration difficulties at home, he need not stay 
away from work here in Bombay. 


. . . . \ . 
His social circle too is not very wide, as he 


does not belong to the soil. Very rarely does 





al, 
er 


5.3 
aL 
1.5 
5.0 
t.! 
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he stay away from work because of religious 
festivals, etc., as there is none with whom he 
can share the feast. Certain provincial groups 
of workers do get together and celebrate their 
festive days. But this is not so much as it is 
in the case of the native workers. 


Most of the workers, who come from other 
States like to get on in their jobs. Once 
they lose job, they know it is difficult, even 
to stay in Bombay, as they have no houses 
here. This keeps them regular. Secondly they 
prefer to go to their jobs and earn their 
wages, because most of them have nothing 
else to fall back upon. His home here does 
not also attract him very much. Further he 
would not like to make frequent trips home 
because of the cost it involves. 


Another probable reason why the incidence 
of absentism is more among the workers 
belonging to Bombay is that they have settled 
down in various localities, mostly far from 
the factory areas, whereas the workers from 
other states have no such bonds like own 


houses, relatives and friends, cultivable lands, 
etc., to bind them to any particular region 
in the city. Hence they settle down as near 
to the factory as possible. Thus, they avoid 
transport difficulties, etc., which usually stand 
in the way of regularity. 

A special feature, in the case of the workers 
from South India in the plant under investi- 
gation is that most of them are ex-servicc 
men, who were working in ordnance factories 
during war. This experience may have made 
them more disciplined, This may account for 
the low rate of their absentism. Secondly 
most of the workers from South India knew 
English. But there is no sufficient data to 
correlate education and absentism. 

Distance of Residence from Faciory as 
a Factor in Absentism.—Distance of the 
workers’ living places from their work places 
seems to play a large part in absentism. The 
general belief that the greater the distance, 
the greater is the rate of absentism is substan- 
tiated by the present investigation also, as the 
following table shows: 


‘TABLE VII 


Absentism in Relation to Distance of Residence from Factory: 
é 





Distance between resi- Workers studied 
dence & factory 1949 *50 "Si 
Below 1 mile 7 8 8 
1-2. miles 21 22 22 
2-5 miles 30 33 33 
5-10 miles 15 17 17 
above 10 miles 20 20 20 
Total 93 100 100 








Total days absent Percentage Absentism 
1949 50 51 1949 *50 "a 


112 101 660 5.1 4.0 4.8 
288 374 139 4.3 5.4 4.0 
526 617 291 5.6 5.9 5.6 
299 347 162 6.3 6.5 6.1 
394 454 225 6.2 7.2 7.2 
1619 1893 877 5.5 6.0 5.6 








The incidence of absentism increases with 
increase in the distance of the worker's living 
place from the factory beyond two miles. The 
tate of increase is more during the monsoon 
months, because heavy rains are usually 
observed to dislocate the city’s transport 
services. Even employers are today realising 
the importance of distance as a factor in 


3 


absentism and are therefore attempting to 
provide housing for their employees as near 
their work places as possible. 

Sickness and Absentism.—In India, the 
incidence of sickness among industrial workers 
and that of their absentism go together. It 
has been found that wherever the rate of 
sickness is high, there the rate of absentism 
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is also equally high. Hence, employers provide 
various and 
workers to reduce the incidence of sickness 
and thereby the rate of absentism. The close 


medical other facilities for 
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relation between sickness and _  absentisin 
becomes clear from the following table of 
data collected the 


investigation : — 


from factory under 


TABLE VIII 
Analysis of Absentism in Relation to the Type of Illness: 





Workers studied 


Type of illness 1949 


2 


Fever 42 4 

Respiratory 

Digestive 

Weakness & Aches 

Wound & Skin diseases 
etc. 

70 72 


Total 7 





1 
4 
8 
9 
5 
6 


2 





Total days absent 
1949 50 5) 


704 869 
127 143 
215 183 
120 103 


Percentage of Absm. 
1949 5 51 


442 
37 
94 


0 
3 
7 
5 
42 6 


6. 
2 
6. 
6. 
>. 


130 108 


1406 


42 7 


1296 657 6.2 








Of the workers studied, 70 out of 93 in 
1949 and 72 out of 100 in 1950 and ’5l, 
said they were victims of illness. Among them, 
the majority complained of fever. But the 
workers who suffered from digestive troubles 
were responsible for the highest rate of 
absentism. 


The digestive complaints were mostly due 
to the irregular food habits of the workers. 
They had no fixed timings for eating; when 
they ate they ate quick. It may be mentioned 
that the investigator took twice the time a 
Thirdly, the 
food they consumed was hopelessly unwhole- 


worker took to take his meal. 
some. It was no surprise that digestive com- 
plaints were common and increased absentism. 

The rate of absentism for the 100 workers 


studied was 5.5% in 1949, 6.0 in 1950 and 
5.6 in 1951, whereas the rate of absentism 
for the workers suffering from illness was 
5.9 in 1949, 6.2 in 1950 and 5.8 in 1951. 
This that the percentage of 
absentism among workers prone to illness, is 
more than the total percentage. 


indicates 


Very often, it is not only his own illness 
that affects his regularity of work but also 
that of any of his family members. Illness of 
some one in the family in terms of worry and 
anxiety, financial difficulties, loss of time in 
visiting the doctor, etc. disturbs the mental 
equanimity of the worker and affects his 
attendance at the factory. The following table 
shows the close relation that subsists between 
illness in the family and absentism:— 


TABLE IX 


Analysis of Data on Relation between Illness in Family and Absentism: 





No. of workers 
1949 50 


Occurrence 


32 
16 


32 
17 


Occasional 
Frequent 


48 49 





"51 


17 


49 





Percentage of Absentism 


Total days absent 
: 1949 50 51 


1949 *50 


51 


461 
360 


631 
385 


260 4.6 6.° 
220 cB 7 


821 1016 480 54 66 
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The above table establishes the correlation 
between illness in the family and absentism. 
It is high among workers whose families suffer 
frequently from some illness or other. Even 
their total annual percentage of absentism 
is higher than the total percentage for all 
the workers. 


Other Factors of Family Life causing 
Absentism.—Besides illness, there are various 
other factors of family life which cause indus- 
trial absentism. There are various social 
obligations like attending a friend’s or 
relative’s marriage, observance of religious 
functions or duties, going out on pilgrimage 
and similar other things, which give rise to 
absentism. Often a worker may be very 
unwilling to discharge these obligations and 
duties. But social tyranny forces him to fulfil 
them so that he is compelled to absent himself 
from work. Besides these factors, there are 
others also like road accidents, high income, 
poor supervision, natural laziness and addic- 
tion to drugs and drink mentioned by many 
investigators as causes of industrial absentism. 
But reliable data could not be obtained on 
these points in the present investigation. Thus 
it can be seen that it is not one factor but 
a combination of several factors that is 
responsible for the high incidence of absentism 
in Indian industry. Therefore, any progamme 
of prevention, to be effective, has to be 
multisided and able to tackle all the factors. 


Treatment of Absentism.—The traditional 
way of treating absentism in _ industry 
depended more on the enforcement of 
discipline and had less of human touch in 
it. An absentee was outright discharged, more 
often even without an enquiry into the 
causes of his absence. The management was 
concerned more with the maintenance of 
discipline in the factory than with the removal 
of the causes that go to induce workers to 
absent themselves from work. But this method 
of treating absentism helped the management 


little; instead of reducing, it has only 
increased absentism. Hence the need for 
other methods than mere enforcement of 
disciplinary regulations. “The cure for the 
problem of absentism is not rules but 
commonsense. It involves a careful study of 
causes, a sincere effort to remedy faulty 
situations and the segregation and education 
of chronic offenders.” 


While rules and regulations are essential 
for the maintenance of discipline and smooth 
functioning of the factory, management 
should keep in mind that they should be 
administered in such a way as to invoke 
confidence in the workers. No worker is 
generally against discipline, if it is fairly and 
properly administered. Employees are happier 
under reasonably strict discipline. But it is 
improper maintenance of discipline that 
creates indiscipline among the workers. 

Proper maintenance of discipline presup- 
poses a fair system of granting leave. In the 
present investigation, it was found that 
workers who applied for leave fairly well in 
advance were not sure if their leave was 
sanctioned till the very last day. This had 
an extremely discouraging effect on the 
employees. It would be advantageous to the 
management and convenient to the employees, 
if applications for leave are dealt with and 
disposed of promptly. 

Personal Touch—A_ majority of the 
problems in industry today are due to lack 
of personal or human touch in the employer- 
employee relations. In the conduct and 
administration of the modern industrial 
organizations, it is practically impossible for 
management to establish personal contact 
with workers whose number usually runs into 
thousands. This loss of personal contact with 
his employer has created a sense of fear in 
the mind of the worker and given rise to 
various psychological problems, which are 
partly responsible for the increasing absentism 











in industry. The Personnel Management 
Department can establish this personal con- 
tact with and restore security to the worker. 
The Personnel Officer or Labour Welfare 
Officer can meet personally and enquire into 
the difficulties and worries of the workers 
and try to assuage them. This kind of 
personal contact will go far in reducing the 
psychological tension in the workers’ minds. 


But a Personnel or Labour Welfare Officer 
can achieve nothing, unless the departmental 
heads and foremen cooperate with him. The 
foreman is in direct and daily contact with 
the worker. He knows when the worker works 
well, ill or over-works. He also can have an 
idea of his personal and private difficulties. 
Therefore, he can keep the Personnel Officer 
in touch with all the relevant information 
about the workers. This will help the 
Personnel Officer to take timely action in 
all cases of crises arising out of tension in 
the minds of the workers. Hence, unless 
there is very close cooperation between the 
Personne] Management Department and the 
Departmental Executives as well as foremen, 
the Personnel Officer will not be able to 
achieve much by way of reducing tension 
among the workers. 


But it must not be overlooked that the 
cooperation of the workers themselves is very 
essential in fighting absentism. There must 
he created in the mind of each worker a 
sense of belonging to the organization in 
which and for which he works. The failure 
of Indian management to achieve this is a 
sad commentary on their efficiency. If 
absentism has to be reduced to the minimum, 
every worker has to be made to feel that 
his absence affects his own factory or unit. 
If this sense of belonging is absent, he does 
not care what happens to his factory; he 
will be particular about only his emoluments 
from the management. It is high time there- 
fore that our managements opened their eyes 
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and revised their policies in such a way as 
to make their employees feel a sense of 
belonging to their organizations. In this 
respect, industrial managements in the West 
have made great progress; and it is worth 
our while to study the methods they have 
adopted and adapt them to conditions in 
Indian factories. 


In this connection, the following sugges. 
tions may be made in tackling the problem 
of absentism. 


Clear-Cut Management Policies —It is 
very necessary that management follow clear- 
cut and definite policies. These should include 
fair but strict discipline, systematic recording 
and definite action; and the workers must 
know what their managements policies are 
in this regard. He must also be aware that 
regularity of attendance is an important 


factor in his service and promotion. 
Schemes.—Various incentive 
schemes like production bonus, attendance 


Incentive 


bonus, etc., are now-a-days evolved and 
operated in industrial organizations to reduce 
absentism and to create interest in the worker 
in his work. In the factory that has been 
studied for this thesis, only production bonus 
was in existence; the management offered 
few incentives to the workers for regular 
attendance. Though it is still a matter for 
argument whether incentives lead to healthy 
results, it cannot be denied that they do help 
to some extent in the maintenance of 
discipline and reduction of absentism. 


[E-ducation.—Education not only aims at 
improving the worker within the factory but 


also to improve his living outside. As the 
report of the “Discipline Control Board” of 
West Allis Plant says, the fact that everyone 
loses when a worker takes time off without 
good reason must be fully realized by all the 
employees. This keeps absentism at a low 
level. Such a realization is possible only when 
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there is the feeling that he is a part of an 
organization, a member of a group. His job 
is not his own concern. Then alone can he 
understand that advance information of his 
absence will enable management to plan re- 
placement or re-distribution of work. The 
worker must realize that if he is absent, he 
puts often an additional burden on another 
worker, 


Education helps us to reduce two of the 
vital factors which contribute to absentism 
in a factory. These are sickness and accidents. 
Much of the time lost, due to them is 
preventable. It must be remembered that 
“even genuine illness, among a large group 
of employees, can be, to some extent, 
controlled”. 


Such an educational programme should be 
about safety measures and personal hygiene. 
It should emphasise such common factors as, 
coughing, careless disposal cf nasal secretions, 
explosive taking in of one another’s breath 
and spitting on the floor and in the machine 
tonks, etc. 


Posters, films, pamphlets, radio-talks and 
staging of plays 2re good methods to educate 
the workers in leading a life that may be 


helpful both to themselves and to their 
factory. 


Welfare Activities—Welfare work is an 
integral part of any plan that is made to 
tackle industrial problems. Many causes of 
absentism, as has already been observed are 
concerned cither with the working or living 
conditions. Though it is impossible to give 
it a cash value, the advantages claimed for 
a welfare programme are increased efficiency, 
better time keeping, greater contentment and 
a reduction of absentism. 


No amount of education or incentive or 
discipline can solve the problem without 
welfare work. Welfare work is concerned 
with the worker’s job, his food, his recreation, 
his health in the factory and sometimes 
housing facilities outside the factory. With 
facilities, such as, ration shop in the factory, 
medical assistance to workers, a clean and 
healthy working environment and housing 
facilities nearer the factory, much of absen- 
tism can be prevented. 


In conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
if an earnest attempt is made by our industrial 
managements to implement some of these 
suggestions, it will help our industry and 


thereby our country at large. 











SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO FIELD WORK 


By Dr. M. Vasupeva Moortuy 


Field Work occupies an important place in training for professional Social Work. 
Analysing the various aspects and tools of Field Work, Dr. Moorthy points out, in the following 
article, that it provides the student with an opportunity to come face to face with practical 


situations whereon he can test the knowledge he has learnt in the classroom. 


Also, it helps the 


candidate to acquire practices and skills in various fields of Social Work. 


Dr. Vasudeva Moorthy is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social 


Sciences. 


In social work training the term “Field 
Work” is used to signify that area of training 
in which a candidate acquires experience of 
actual social situations with reference to their 
control, functioning and administration. Field 
work is distinct from class room work or 
library work. The latter are mainly intended 
to introduce the student to a_ theoretical 
appreciation of a problem. And quite in 
with _ their their 


consonance objectives 


tools are lectures, reading of books and 


The 


and at best on a secondary or 


discussions. emphasis is on theory 
indirect 
approach to problems away from their actual 
occurrence, removed from immediate time 
and space, and brought into the class room in 
descriptive or hypothetical form through talk 
or through print. The value of this methed is 
quite considerable and it is eminently suited to 
the appreciation of historical situations and of 
purely conceptual data. For instance, to gain 
a knowledge of the battle of Panipat one has 
to read available relevant literature and per- 
haps, discuss it with others who have made a 
similar study. Nothing more can be done in 
this regard because the battle of Panipat is 
a historic fact gathered into recorded events 
and approachable only through the cold chro- 
nicles of scribes. In a poetic fancy alone we 
can state that we relive through the ringing 


days of Panipat. Likewise the monistic system 
of Sri Sankara, or the dualistic postulates of 
Sri Madhva or the categories of Kant, or the 
logic of Hegel can be apprehended by read- 
ing, discussion and cogitation only because 


these are mainly concerned with conceptual 
processes. There is no question of practical 
work in these areas; though a section of the 
Hindus hold that even in these abstruse realms 
of thought, a way of life, a particular disci- 
pline, a mode of being on the part of the 
seeker assists his fuller realization of truth. 
With this view, the Hindus planned practical 
pathways to guide the soul gradually to envi- 
saged goals. That is a fascinating field of 
study not strictly germane to the present 
subject. 

It is clear from the above discussion that 
there are fields of knowledge which could be 
pretty well covered without any practical 
work. But there are several other disciplines 
of which theoretical knowledge is only one 
part, the other, perhaps more important part, 
consisting in the practical application of 
theory. Engineering, Medicine, Law, Govern- 
ment, Business Management, are_ striking 
examples of fields of knowledge in which 
practices of theories enunciated by the respec- 
tive areas form the most essential part of the 
disciplines. One can study engineering out 
of books but unless he is able to construct a 
road or build a bridge safely he cannot be 
called an engineer. So also medicine could 
be learnt from books but then it has to be 
followed up by practice to be of any use. In 
these fields long years of experimentation have 
established the validity of theories; and 
certain practices have come to be of proved 
efficacy. It is known that in a given situation, 
a particular practice leads to a particular 
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result. In this instance, there are three 
factors: (1) a situation, (2) a practice and 
(3) a result. To be able to relate the three 
is the function of any profession. Let us 
claborate this instance and draw a few 
conclusions. 


Sickness is a situation. Now its treatment 
depends on a body of practices. Treatment 
is, therefore, a means whereby a particular 
end, in this case, cure, is effected. The case 
is not so simple as is stated here. For to apply 
a treatment the situation, i.e., sickness, has to 
be properly diagnosed, and it is possible to 
argue that diagnosis itself is part of the 
treatment or the first step in the treatment 
process. An ailment properly diagnosed is 
half-cured. Anyway in a given case the 
situation has to be properly diagnosed, before 
treatment is applied. This observation applies 
to all professions, Engineering, Law, Business 
Management and several others. 


Field Work Objectives—Field work is 
intended to give the student (1) first hand 
acauaintance of social and personal situations 
or problems of which he reads; (2) to in- 
culeate in him the ability to apply techniques 
developed in each social work area for the 
lution of the said situations and (3) to give 
him experience of the use of routine proce- 
dures relating to recording and administration 
which is incidental to the second. In other 
words, the objectives of field work in social 
work are to enable a worker to recognise a 
problem, to diagnose it, to treat it and to use 
and maintain necessary procedures and 
records. The emphasis of field work, is, there- 
fore, on the practical aspects of training. In 
the class room he may read, talk or hear about 
these activities but in the field work areas the 
student realises their contents by effective 
practice. A student’s field work is a process 


of his active assimilation of experiences 
involved in the realization of the above 
mentioned goals. 


Like most other professions, social work has 
a science area and an arts area. Science merely 
investigates into the logic of arts and arts only 
utilize the findings of science. Each science 
may be said to have its own arts and each art 
has, at its background, some science or other. 
Together, art and science become the tools of 
a profession. So too the Social Work profes- 
sion is based on the integration of several 
sciences; and the findings of these sciences 
have discovered for it various arts. Together 
with these sciences and arts, Social Work is 
able to hold its own and grow as a profession. 
Therefore, to become an efficient social worker 
one has to have a thorough acquaintance 
with the science area of the profession as well 
as with the arts area. The former can be 
covered through the tools of the classroom, 
but the latter needs a different approach and 
attack, and with different types of tools. 


It can now be briefly restated that the 
objective of field work is to effectively teach 
a student the current practices of the social 
work profession; since practices cannot be 
taught in the classroom but should be incul- 
cated in the work situation itself, the phrase 
“effectively teach” is used. Now, granted that 
the objective of the field work is to inculcate 
the techniques of the profession, what should 
be the content of the field work programme? 
Who should plan it? Where should the pro- 
gramme be worked? How can the items of the 
field work programme be effectuated? What 
are the available criteria to judge whether a 
student has fulfilled the field work require- 
ments and how well he has fulfilled it? And 
finally, within what time should field work 
be completed and how should this time be 
arranged, as a continuous block period or at 
regular or irregular intervals? Should it be 
gone through before or during or after the 
theoretical training programme? Let us 
answer all these questions. 


The Programme Content—In answering 











the first question: What should be the content 
of the field work programme, it should be 
borne in mind that field work is only a part 
of the social work training, the other half 
being class room instruction. Therefore, field 
work is an item, no doubt an important and 
big item, of the total training programme. 
The entire training programme has one aim 
in view, to fully equip the candidate with the 
knowledge and skills necessary to fulfil the 
social work purpose. And that purpose is, as 
is generally cxpressed, to help the helpless to 
help themselves. It is not our purpose here 
to enter into a discussion of the prevailing or 
possible definitions of social work. This study 
presupposes on the part of the readers an 
understanding of the definitions and purposes 
of social work, Suffice it here to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the purpose of field work 
is subservient to the total purpose, and contri- 
butes to the realization of the general end of 
training for Social Work. 


Again, the training for Social Work is 
divided into two areas: the general and the 
specialized ones, or the fundamental and the 
concentration areas. These two could be also 
viewed as stages in the training process. The 
nature of field work and the content of the 
field work programme differ according to the 
stage or area one has in mind. 


In the general area of training, it is 
possible to visualise a more or less satisfactory 
field work programme but in the specialised 
areas the task is beset with difficulties ; because 
there are several fields of specialization, and 
new ones are being added as the needs of the 
country and the time demand. What one can 
do is to indicate the lines along which the 
programme contents could be drawn with 
reference both to the general and specialised 


types of training. 


Tools of Field Work.—There are seven 
tools available for giving the field work ex- 
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perience, with the aid of which program. 


mes could be built. The tools are: 


1. Visits and observation 


2. Interview 


a 


. Study of reports, records, books, charts, 
pamphlets, ctc. 

+. Actual participation in work situations 

9. Recording of experiences of above items 

6. Reporting of these experiences in class 
seminars 

7. Participation in seminars and _ helpful 

criticism of one’s own work and others 

(as observed in seminars). 


Now these seven tools together constitute 
the operational equipment of the ficld worker. 
He uses these tools with reference to seven 
sets of circumstances in which a problem is 
set, or with which a problem is closely knit or 
is tangled. The seven circumstances arc: 

1. Physical environment; 

2. The cultural environment 

religion, traditions, history). 


(language 


3. The social and political environment 
mores, public opinion, government. 
4. The economic environment which in- 
cludes the work environment (income, 

nature of work, leisure). 

5. The family environment (type of fami- 
ly; authority; affection, example and 
character of parents). 

6. The 
attachments, 

hopes, fears). 


individual personality (pride, 
. interests, aspirations, 


7. The organization or agency (rules, 


codes, forms, procedures) . 

The theory which is propounded here is 
that a human problem, whether it refers to 
an individual or a group is enmeshed in the 
skein of the seven circumstances. Each con- 
tributes a knot and holds the problem or 
situation in leash. A proper approach to of 
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understanding of the human problem consists 
in the careful unravelment of the tangled 
skein. And the seven tools mentioned above 
afford proper means to the field worker 
whereby the disentaglement is effected. 
Greater the ability of the field worker to use 
these tools, easier for him would be the 
approach. An instance or two would explicate 
metaphors. 


Beggary is an individual as well as a social 
problem. The ethics of Social Work accepts 
that the beggar should be “helped”. It should 
be investigated how he can be helped. But 
before determining how he can be helped, it 
is necessary to know why the individual in 
question is begging. Is he a religious mendi- 
cant who has taken a vow to beg or is he a 
migrant from a famine area and cannot find 
employment and therefore forced to beg? Or 
is he an old man enfeebled and no longer able 
to work and thrown on the streets without 
support? Or is he a young, able-bodied 
fellow, who has been taught by his family 
to beg from his infant days and now finds 
begging a congenial and exciting career? 
It is clear that the beggar cannot be 
“helped” in the social work sense of 
the term, unless one knows fully why he is 
begging. And in understanding the beggar 
the seven circumstances have to be investi- 
gated into; for each may have contributed its 
influence to the problem; as in the case of 
the religious mendicant it was the cultural 
environment that was responsible, in that of 
the migrant beggar it was the physical envi- 
ronment as well as the social and political, 
the economic, the family and the individual 
circumstances that led him to beggary. Even 
if there is famine, it is possible to prevent 
migration of the poor if the entire social group 
pools together its resources and decides on 
some assistance programme or if it exerts 
pressure on the political parties to take some 
salutary steps. These depend, of course, on 


4 


public opinion, which determines the political 
set up, generally. That is why, in our list we 
have clubbed together the social and political 
circumstances, as determining agents of social 
phenomena. Also, in spite of the famine, if 
the economic situation of himself and his 
family had been sound, the man in question 
would not have migrated and become a 
beggar. A rich man is not affected by famine 
to the extent a poor man is. Therefore, the 
economic condition is also a powerful factor 
influencing the behaviour patterns of men. 
Likewise the type of the family of which one 
is a member, the nature of authority in the 
family, the relations that are prevailing be- 
tween members therein,—all these have their 
bearings too. And further, the individual has 
his own pride, attachments, interests, aspira- 
tions, hopes, fears, which are reflected in his 
personality. Every one does not migrate in 
times of famine. One breaking away from 
family ties and local attachments exhibits 
unique problems and these can be properly 
understood in terms of the personality make- 
up of the individual. Hence an approach 
from an individual point of view too becomes 
necessary. The last item, the organization or 
agency is listed because a problem in its treat- 
ment process is related to an agency which 
has a staff, codes, rules, procedures, forms, 
routine; and these have to be set in motion 
for handling the case in question. If the 
beggar we are discussing has to be helped, we 
have to know a number of organizations 
which have some connection or other with 
beggar apprehension, beggar relief, etc. Each 
has its routine procedures which have become 
its practices. These have to be appropriately 
used if the beggar’s cause has to be furthered. 
Such routines and procedures, recognizable 
notably in the types of “forms” used by, all 
agencies, are necessary for administrative 
purposes, and are more in evidence in courts. 
While these are confusing to those unacquain- 








ted with the routines, they really facilitate and 
guide the administration. It becomes necessary 
for field workers to understand and use these 
forms in relation to the problems on hand. 


Varied Settings —An instance of a delin- 
quent child can be also similarly elaborated 
physical, cultural, 

economic, and 
enter closely into the 
problem; but enough hints have been 
given in the direction and we may proceed 
with the discussion of other aspects of the 
subject. 


to show how the 
social and __ political, 


other factors 


In the case work area field work may be 
divided into three parts: I Diagnosis, 
II Treatment, III Recording and use of 
routine forms. The programme of the three 
parts can be realised through visits and obser- 
vation, through interview, recording and the 
other activities already mentioned. Indeed, 
visits and observation, interview and record- 
ing and the rest have to be carefully planned 
so as to analyse adequately the influences of 
the seven factors listed. To define and classify 
the types of visits, observations, interviews 
and recordings is beyond the scope of this 
study. But students should be well acquainted 
with the various forms of these tools and be 
skilled in their uses. One of the objectives of 
field work is to develop in the trainees the 
skill to use these tools. By using them more 
and more, the students will gain dexterity of 
operation. 

In the group work area, the programme 
will be different; because individual diagnosis 
is not strictly the function of the social group 
worker, though there are times when he has 
to throw light on the behaviour problems of 
individuals. But then, it may be argued that 
he is functioning as a case worker! As far as 
the treatment part of the field work in group 
work is concerned, it should be kept in mind 
that the therapeutics of social group work 
are properly applied to referral cases from 
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case workers. The case worker finds a problem 
individual, diagnoses his problem and finds 
that the appropriate treatment in this case 
lies not within the power of his or her tools and 
recommends the individual to a proper group 
work agency which has the required set up, 
activity, leadership. It is then that the group 
worker accepts the referral, but the pro- 
gramme for the client has already been 
worked out by the case worker in consultation 
with the group worker. Thus, he alone is 
not responsible for treatment, but shares the 
burden with the case worker. Due to all these 
reasons, field work in social group work will 
have to be of a different type. 


Field work in social group work will consist 
of three parts: I Knowledge of the group, 
II Activities for the group, III Recording and 
procedures. 


I. Before activities are organized for the 
groups, it is necessary to know the groups 
themselves. This could be best done by visits, 
observation, study of relevant literature, 
interviews and so on. A survey of the group 
needs and resources should precede pro- 
gramme making for the groups. The survey 
would cover, physical environment, cultural 
complex, social and political milieu, economic 
conditions, family patterns, individuals, ac- 
cording to age and sex. The existing agencies 
should also be fully described and their pro- 
grammes studied. One should get a complete 
picture of the community with all its liabilities 
and assets so that the needs or problems of 
the respective groups could be spotlighted for 
attack and resources be underlined for deve- 
lopment. Any local leadership focii should 
be discovered for constructive use. 


II. After surveying the groups and properly 
classifying them, will start the activities part 
of the programme. It is here, whether in play, 
education, hobby, craft, vocation, conferences, 
committees, music, dramatics, health, econo- 
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mic activities like cooperatives, in short, in 
all forms of work which bring people together 
and make one another’s life worth- 
while; it is in such _ activities that 
the group worker learns the _ techni- 
ques of organization and acquires the 
art of securing desirable interactions from all 
members. He can do this only by selecting 
the proper groups and giving them appro- 
priate activities. In all that he does, there is 
a complete understanding of the group and 
a visualization of the group goals. Thus pro- 
gramme making is an important field work 
experience in the area of social group work. 
It is not, again, our purpose here, to discuss 
the varieties of programmes and the principles 
of making them. All that is intended to point 
out in this place is that the field worker has 
to have experience of planning a variety of 
appropriate programmes for the group mem- 
bers in order to achieve the best, total inte- 
gration of the community. Also, he has to 
develop a skill in himself of discovering group 
leaders, and of promoting leadership from 
amongst the groups themselves. These techni- 
ques are best gathered through constant 
participation in group activities and vigilant 
supervision. Therefore, participation will be 
the tool whereby the field worker will learn 
the arts of organization, promotion of leader- 
ship and supervision. 


III. In the process of approaching the 
community, utilizing the existing agency 
resources and in administering the services, 
the field worker will find there are several 
formal procedures which are current and 
which have yet to be developed. The ability 
to correctly use these procedures is itself a 
desirable acquirement on the part of the 
field worker; and therefore, this part of the 
field work training is no negligible process of 
the programme. 


How far the candidate has been able to 
assimilate the various experiences in a correct 


and creative manner can be partly judged 
by his ability to record, objectively report on 
and criticise his own work as well as that of 
others. Recording, reporting and criticising 
constitute an important part of the field 
work programme; and assist in giving a sharp 
edge to the social work skills and keeping 
them in good condition. To transfer experien- 
ces to paper, to verbally report to supervisors 
and colleagues, to listen to similar reportings, 
to make helpful observations and what is 
to accept criticism—these surely 
discipline thinking and temper practice. But 
there are types of recording, reporting and 
criticism with all of which the field worker 
has to be kept acquainted. 


more, 


In answer to the question who should plan 
the field work programme, it may be stated: 
He who knows the nature of field work, who 
is acquainted with the skills that are in 
demand in the various areas of social work, 
and he who knows well the facilities the 
agencies, centres of the community can offer, 
is alone entitled to plan the field work. We 
should observe here that field work should 
not be conceived of as a training process 
apart from the class room work. Indeed, 
what is learnt during field work should be 
constantly discussed and checked in the class 
room and what is learnt in the latter place 
should be applied, tested and observed in 
the former area. Field work and class room 
work are mutually complementary. Hence, it 
follows that the person or persons responsible 
for teaching in the classroom should also plan 
the programme of field work. 


Cooperation of Agencies.—Since field work 
cannot be effectuated without the cooperation 
of the agencies concerned, it becomes in- 
dispensable to discuss the programme with 
them from time to time and seck their advice, 
regarding the activities, supervision, the extent 
of the trainees’ active participation in work 
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situations and so on. Moreover, field work is 
not a static chart of items to be covered by 
the trainees at one time or another. It is to 
be conceived of rather as a dynamic stream 
of activities, cach item on the programme 
being a tributary, itself fed by perpetual 
fountains, but al] receiving periodical strength 
of seasonal waters. As the profession of Social 
Work grows, new practices are discovered, 
new theories are enunciated. The agencies 
themselves evolve new programmes and new 
procedures. Therefore, to keep abreast of the 
changing times and practices, one should now 
and again revise the field work activities. And 
those who teach social work should not only 
keep in touch with new trends but should 
themselves utilize opportunities to refine 
current practices and discover fresh ones. 
Thus only can field work also function as a 
laboratory for new theories and techniques. 


It may also be noted here that since pro- 
grammes depend on cooperating agencies, it 
is necessary to survey the agencies and their 
resources before field work is planned. Exist- 
ing aycicies afford excellent opportunities as 
field work centres. In this regard, the absence 
of well organized agencies or centres operate 
as limiting conditions to the working out of 
the field work programme. But in some areas 
it is possible and very desirable too for the 
training institute to organize small centres to 
provide to its students field work experience 
of certain limited types. 


It is important to remember that the field 
work programme in any areas should be as 
exhaustive as possible. It does not mean as 
may foolishly be supposed that one should be 
given effect to, or is giving effect to, whatever 
is on paper. Effectuation of the programme 
depends on so many contributory causes 
which are discussed elsewhere. But for the 
guidance of the teacher and the student and 
for fuller vision and future consultation, the 
items should be complete. 


What time should be taken for the com- 
pletion of the field work programme? No 
categorical answer can be given to this 
question. For the time to be taken depends 
on the number of areas intended to be 
covered. Even then, each area can be covered 
in a cursory manner or in an intensive way, 
Always, it is the level at which field work is 
designed, the depth of the programme content 
which decides the time element in training. 


Problem of Placement.—Allied to this 
question is that of how field work placement 
should be distributed. Is it better to secure 
a block placement of candidates, or should it 
be spread over at regular intervals? We may 
also consider in this place whether we should 
provide field work after, before or during 
the period of theoretical training. Ali these 
questions are closely related and the answers 
to them should, therefore, be discussed 
together. 


It would be curious to hold that field work 
should be provided to the trainee before the 
theoretical training in the class room. It is 
already suggested above that field work and 
theoretica! work are mutually complementary, 
but here we are called upon to decide which 
of them should come first. Logically speaking, 
it would be difficult to say whether theory 
followed practice or practice followed theory. 
This question is like the hen and the egg 
puzzle, likely to lead to unprofitable dis- 
cussions. However, it is fair to state that the 
advantages of taking to field work after 
completing theoretical training are greater 
than taking to it before. But the answerable 
argument may be posed that the advantages 
of taking to theoretical training after practical 
experience are greater than taking to it 
before! This is a rare instance of two 
propositions of a question being equally true. 

There are several cases of individuals who 
have gone into the social work profession 
without any training whatsoever. They have 
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got into the jobs out of chance or good luck. 
Working in their respective areas for some 
time these have picked up techniques, some 
of them quite well and some indifferently. 
These men in the practical fields do feel that 
they can do the job better if they acquire the 
discipline of theoretical knowledge through 
a course of training. There are instances of 
such training having been provided to men 
of practical experience, and they have 
benefited the candidates considerably. These 
examples only show how important is the 
theoretical equipment of training but do 
not prove the logical priority of field work 
experience. Moreover, there are some types of 
experience in case work and group work 
which the students will receive better after 
properly being prepared for it. Therefore, 
placement in field work before the theory 
part is touched, will not be acceptable to 
training institutes. In spite of this, institutes 
will have to provide off and on, for the 
admission and training of personnel in various 
services, who have had no formal training 
either in theory or practice of social work, 
but have somehow or other got into positions 
and picked up practice and theory by them- 
selves “on the way”. 


Training in Theory.—lIt is easy to effectuate 
a field work programme after preliminary 
training in theory. For then, the candidate 
will have the proper mental discipline to 
appreciate and acquire the skills in practice. 
Otherwise, what the student does will have 
little meaning for him. In field work one sees 
the philosophies and theories of social work 
translated into practices. If one does not know 
what the theory is, how can he grasp the 
significance of practices? Also, it may be 
suggested, that prior knowledge of theories 
will give ability to the candidate to himself 
test the validity of practices, and vary them 
agcording to situational needs. Further, and 
it is the most important point, it is easy to 
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guide the field work of a student who has 
knowledge of theories; for his knowledge is 
strength and he is able to help himself. 


If field work is to be provided after the 
candidate disciplines himself through courses 
of class room instruction, the question 
remains whether the placement should be 
for a block period of two to six months or 
should it be alternated in regular sequence 
with class room instruction. Field 
spread over the entire training period and 
alternating with class room instruction is 
full of advantages. In this system, no sooner 
the candidate learns of a theory or reads of 
a practice, than he is given opportunity to 
verify it or observe it in action. Here, practice 
and theory follow each other, and _ the 
candidate has the added benefit of coming 
back to the classroom and reporting on his 
experiences as well as of listening to others’ 
experiences with the result that he becomes 
more intimate with the skills of Social Work. 
Also, he will have a feeling of assurance that 
he is assimilating experiences by small doses 
and progressing step by step. There are simple 
steps in ficld work processes as well as more 
complex ones. When field work is spread over 
the entire training period, it is possible to 
work out a field work programme, arranged 
in an ascending order, progressing from 
simple practices to more complex ones. 
Indeed, the theory courses themselves are so 
arranged that one begins with elementary 
discipline and gradually gets prepared for 
more advanced ones. A successful field work 
programme should*exhibii a like progressive 


work 


order. 


Block Period Placement.—Field work place- 
ment for a block period has the advantage of 
continuity. In this set up the field worker 
has an opportunity of relating one experience 
to the other without break. This continuity 
is, indeed, necessary in some areas like, for 
instance, counselling in case work situations 
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and developing play-leadership in group 
work contexts. In these cases a prior activity 
is not only related with the next, but flows 
from first to last in an unbroken stream of 
experiences. Once a client-worker relationship 
is established it is indispensable to continue 
the rapport till the objectives are attained. 
This is especially so in group work and case 
work processes where types of responsible 
work are accepted by the student field worker 
and his presence is needed till, say, the cure 
is completed, or agency help is secured for 
the client, or if it is a social group work 
situation, till the group is able to carry on 
the given programme for itself, effectively. It 
may be argued that block placement in field 
work does not enable the field worker to 
periodically check with his supervisor the 
correctness of his approach or step; nor give 
him opportunity to re-read theory as field 
work mixed with teaching programme does. 
This is not a serious drawback; for there is 
no one to prevent a field worker from 


checking his experiences and discussing them 
with his supervisor. It is erroneous to conceive 
with 


that block placement does 
supervisors and the need for supervision. 
Supervisors do play a very important role 
even in this system as in others. As regards 
loss of opportunity for rereading theory and 
for discussion with regular staff members of 
the training institute, the criticism is true to 
some extent. But this disadvantage may be 
made good by the institutes providing for 
some type of refresher courses for field 
workers placed for a block period. 


away 


All things considered, field work spread 
over the whole course of the training period, 
and for a block-period are both good. Of the 
two, the latter has clear advantages but what 
system of placement is preferred depends on 
the type of the Institute training social 
workers and the programme of field work one 
has evolved. It may, however, be pointed out, 
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that whatever the system of field work, the 
programme content alone will remain 
supremely important. If one enquires into 
the matter honestly he will find that any 
existing system of field work placement has 
been developed with reference to the tradi- 
tions of the training Institute and there is 
no other scientific cause. 


Candidate’s Evaluation.—When should the 
field work of the trainee be deemed to have 
been completed? As soon as the candidate 
gives evidence of his being able to handle 
the tools of field work quite satisfactorily 
according to the standards of the training 
institute, he may be considered to have 
completed his field work requirements. ‘This 
may be judged by the number and quantity 
of “tasks” in each specific situation, say five, 
ten, twenty or more “cases-handling’, or 
“groups-handling” by the field worker. It is 
ridiculous to impose a time measure on field 
work performance, that so many hours should 
be spent on certain types of work. This is 
due to ignorance of the nature of the field 
work process. The target has to be fixed by 
the teacher and supervisor together. In this, 
professional experience alone is the guide. 
But in evaluating the “task” or “tasks”, 
quality alone should be the criterion. But 
there are genuine difficulties in the process 
of evaluation of a field workers’ work, A 
worker may give a very good account of 
himself in some situation and fail to come 
up to the level in other areas. There are some 
candidates who are excellent in some types 
of interviewing but fail in some others, do 
good. work in certain types of recording but 
are not so good at others; yet others who 
are successful in group work situations, like 
play, do not come up to expectations in 
such situations like getting a committee or 
conference to work on a given problem, 
relating to the neighbourhood. How is the 
field work of such candidates to be assessed? 
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There is also the question, should field work 


in case work and group work be viewed — 


separately; and the work of the student in 
one area be not considered in the other? Of 
course, it is possible to consider field work 
experience in case work in various situations, 
like for instance, the hospital, the family, the 
school, the orphanage, etc., as an independent 
one unrelated or not so definitely related, 
to group work. But this is not a scientific 
approach, As has already been pointed out 
skills in social work are all closely interrelated. 
They deal with the dynamic, varied contexts 
of human life in its individual as well as social 
aspects manifesting multifarious sentiments, 
aspirations, anxieties, complexes. These can 
be grasped and grappled successfully not with 
the partial strength of divisional crafts but 
by the total power of well integrated social 
sciences. Therefore, in the realm of social 
sciences, the aim should be to relate as many 
experiences and skills as possible. 


Evaluation of the candidates’ field work 
will depend on the data that is available 
regarding to what extent he has progressed 
in the use of the field work tools. Agreement 
is bound to be difficult in settling the question 
of which tool should be considered the most 
important for the field worker. Some may 
hold, interview is the best, others, recording. 
Yet others may claim predominant value 
for participation in work-situations. Every 
context, however, has its own set of appro- 
priate tools, through the use of which the 
field worker can command situations and 
problems. Therefore, in assessing the 
candidate’s work one has to weight the value 
of the tools used with reference to the context. 
This suggests, that careful records should be 
kept of the work of the student at every 
stage, and his progress should be watched. 
Since field work is a process of assimilation 
by the student in the work context or the 
problem situation, the supervisor would 


watch and study the work of the student in 
action. This is more helpful in evaluation than 
mere reports by the field workers. Indeed 
it is not safe to rely on reports only, unless 
work of the student on the field has also been 
observed by the supervisor. For a clever, 
imaginative candidate, who has studied theory 
and done some field work, can write a good 
report, sometimes even fabricate case-record- 
ings to avoid the practical work-load and 
save time and expense involved in meeting 
clientele. Therefore, it is good to personally 
observe the student functioning in problem 
situations. But sometimes, or perhaps, quite 
often this becomes very difficult, or almost 
impossible. For, in case work situations of 
a delicate and confidential nature, when for 
instance a field worker is interviewing a wife 
on her problems in relation to her husband, 
the presence of the supervisor will certainly 
hinder the interview process of the field 
worker and, what is more important, will 
also impede the response process of the 
mother. Therefore, it become undesirable for 
the supervisor to come in and observe the 
processes with a view to evaluating the work 
of the field worker. The cure effected, or the 
help rendered to the client can also not form 
the basis of evaluation. For help and cure 
depend on several extraneous factors often not 
within the reach of the field worker. What, 
then, should be the criterion of evaluation of 
the field worker’s work in such situations? It 
would be difficult to offer any satisfactory 
solution to the problem. We can only suggest 
that discussions in conferences with the 
student held on the basis of his post-interview 
recordings will be very helpful in the 
assessment of his work. An _ experienced 
teacher-supervisor or teacher and supervisor 
can easily find out from the discussions how 
for the student has really used the appropriate 
tools and with what skill and effect. 


Five Factors—Five factors contribute 
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towards the success of the field work pro- 
gramme; (1) Equipment of the student, (2) 
Appearance of the field worker, (3) Ap- 
proach that is adopted, (4) Acceptance of 
the programme and the field worker by the 
clientele and the agency, and (5) Guidance. 
A few words in explanation of these factors 


may be added here. 


1. Equipment of the Student.--This con- 
notes the theoretical knowledge which the 
field worker possesses of the relevant sciences 
as well as his general and particular ability 
to use the tools of field work in relation to 
the environments. It comprehends knowledge 
and skill. The field worker should himseli 
be a of emotional balance and 
intellectual! honesty. These, if properly linked 
lead to an objective outlook which gives 
shape and direction to the field work tools. 
Therefore, this objective outlook—which is 
usually difficult to obtain with reference to 
human situations, and especially in our young 
men and women---is the most important 
auxilliary to success in field work. All scien- 


person 


tific operations are based on the objective 


framework. Succinctly, the equipment of the 
student can be stated to consist of mental 
ability, emotional stability and moral relia- 
bility. The necessary details of the equipment 
can be described under these three heads. But 
we shall not attempt that task here. 


2. Appearance.—Appearance of the field 
worker is also an important factor governing 
success. By appearance is meant the external 
aspect of the equipment of the worker. For 
instance there are some who approach the 
client or the group concerned in highly stylish 
apparel or in nasty dress. This often creates 
suspicion in the minds of the clients and 
they react defensively and withdraw responses. 
The purpose of the field worker is, in the 
first instance, to win the confidence of the 
person or persons with whom he has to work 
to establish rapport, so that he can evoke 


desirable responses and promote the process 
of help. If, therefore, his appearance is such 
that it will put a ring of defence about his 
clientele, he fails in his purpose. He must 
play his part in securing his acceptance by 
the client or the group. The clients and 
groups are persons with problems. The field 
worker should go to them as one of them and 
not as an outsider. They can easily recognize 
them as belonging to them or not; for the 
apparel oft proclaims the man, particularly 
the women! These remarks are made because, 
there is a difference in the atmosphere of a 
purely academic classroom and a_ work 
situation and this is not often recognized. 
While vanity in habiliments can be overlooked 
in the former, in the latter contexts it becomes 
a defect. Dress is only one clement of 
appearance; but appearance also includes 
the subtle expressions and gestures, and the 
various modes which invest the personality 
of man with aspects ranging from the noli me 
tangere (touch-me-not) mien to the “come- 
and-kiss-me” cordiality. These are helpful 
adjuncts to appearance, and the more 
desirable ones should certainly be cultivated 
by the field worker as far as they can be. 


3 Approach.—Approach is here used in 
the sense of mental attitude. It refers to what 
may be described as internal appearance. 
Students learn professional skills through 
field work; but it often happens that there 
is a feeling on their part that they are only 
in the learning stage and that work is done 
for the formality of filling in field work 
requirements. This generates a “formal 
approach” while what should actually be 
adopted is the “problem-solving approach,” 
that is, with a determination that situations 
will be met in a professional manner, that 
handicaps be overvome, cure be found, pro- 
cesses set in motion along creative lines. Not 
able to imbibe this “problem-solving 
approach,” many field workers fail to inspire 
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confidence in the groups in which they work 
or in the cases they Thandle. Absence of this 
approach leads to the creation of an artificial 
environment and important field work pro- 
grammes are reduced to a comedy. Therefore, 
it is important to guard against a formal 
approach being developed in the mind of the 
learner, and to inculcate and foster the right 
professional approach. This has great public 
relations significance too. If the people with 
problems with whom the field worker works 
know that the learner is using his skills in 
him for his learning along they may not 
accept him fully; as patients will not be 
prepared to meet the student doctor, if they 
know that his skill is being expcrimented on 
them. 


4. Acceptance.—Acceptance means _ the 
unreserved recognition of the field worker’s 
helpful role, by the group, person or agency 
concerned. It is the basic condition for 
cooperation; and leads to full opportunities 
being given to the field worker for putting 
processes into motion. This 
depends on the nature of the people and 
clientele, their cultural level, their problems 
and how they look at them, their hopes, fears 
and attitudes and the general social environ- 
ment. Some people readily accept the field 
worker but others do not. It depends on the 
above mentioned characteristics of the groups. 
Acceptance is a two way process, the field 
worker accepts the people and the pcople 
accept the field worker. Thus, there is a 
rapport established between them, a condi- 


-tion of mutual confidence and trust. It is 


only in this atmosphere that the work of the 
field worker can be carried on usefully and 
successfully. It has already been mentioned 
how the worker can himself secure accep- 
tance; but the training institute also plays 
an important role in getting its field workers 
accepted. Every training school has a place 
in the community, and by its standards, and 


acc eptance ; 


public relations activities the school can and 
has to pave the way for the goodwill of the 
people and the agencies. 


5. Guidance.—Guidance is one of the 
factors on which depends the success of the 
field work programme. Guidance means any 
instruction given to the learner, in regard to 
the programme operation and_ includes 
supervision, The guide should thoroughly 
know what is required of the student and 
his advice should be clear and adequate. 
Only he can properly guide, who has a full 
vision of the programme. Not only that, it 
is indispensable for the guide to know the 
agencies, the environment or the people in 
which the learner has to work. In addition, 
he should know the student well. A rapport 
between the candidate and the ficld work 
guide is a marvellous aid in the field work 
process. The teacher who discusses theory in 
the class room is the proper person to give 
guidance to the worker; but this means 
tremendous strain on the teacher. Guidance 
can also be given by a separate field work 
guide; but in that case, the guide should 
frequently consult the class room teacher and 
conferences between the class teacher, the 
guide and the field worker should become 
part of the learning process. The class teacher 
too, should now and again check how the 
guide and the field worker are progressing. 


Guidance and Supervision—We - said, 
guidance includes supervision. Supervision is 
meant for proper guidance of the candidate 
by the supervisor. Supervision does not mean 
mere checking of attendance and looking 
into the lapses of the learner, as it is usually 
taken to be. Indeed, lapses should be noted 
and reprimand administered to the candidate 
in cases of deliberate acts of omission; but 
the most substantial part of supervision con- 
sists in creative criticism, in suggesting correc- 
tions, in outlining courses of action, kindling 
thought, fostering a spirit of initiative. Spoon- 
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feeding or doing the work for the learner is 
not supervision but decidedly a characteristic 
of bad supervision. This is a dangerous evil 
which guides should guard against; for it 
certainly will lead to the destruction of the 
students self-directive abilities. It must also 
be noted here that appreciation where appre- 
ciation is due is a function of supervision 
and the opportunity to say a good word to 
the learner should not be lost by the guide. 
For, most often appreciation properly ex- 
pressed inspires learners to hipher endeavours. 


The problems of field work are getting 
more and more complex as training institutes 
are discovering and accepting into their fold 
newer areas of social work. Medical Social 
Work in India, Industrial Relations and Per- 
sonnel Management, Tribal Welfare, Rural 
Social Work, these are bidding fair to establish 
themselves as specialized areas, with class 
room courses and field work activities of their 
own. It may be expected that newer ones 
will be included in course of time, according 
to the needs of the country. In each case, the 
nature and number of skills to be inculcated in 
the candidate qualifying for a profession, and 
the pattern of environments offering field work 
will largely decide the character of the field 
work programme. For instance, in Medical 
Social Work, the nature and number of skills 
may be agreed upon; but the pattern of the 
hospital environment, i.c., whether it is a 
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children’s hospital, women’s or adults’ hos. 
pital will largely determine the programme. 
Likewise in Community Organization, the 
rural or the urban type of the community 
determines the emphasis which has to be 
given to activities on the field work 
programme. Tribal Welfare Work is again 
a form of community organization work in 
a different setting. Thus each professional 
area has to develop its own field work acti- 
vities with reference to the nature and num- 
ber of skills required for itself and also with 
reference to the opportunities which the 
available patterns of environments offer. 


Industrial Relations and Personnel Mana- 
gement.—In this area, the available envi- 
ronments are of two broad types: one, the 
industrial community, and two, the factory. 
Field work has to be realised in these set- 
ups. Indeed, there are auxiliary patterns like 
the industrial court and the Trade Union, 
with which; the factory and the industrial 
community are related; and therefore, field 
work will have sometimes to be extended to 
these spheres also. 


Field work programme in the Industrial 
Relations may be built round the following 
items, classified into three well marked areas 
of Labour Welfare, Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Management: 


(See Chart opposite page) 
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The activities should be worked out with 
the assistance of the tools of visits and ob- 
servations, interviews, study, etc. These have 
to be operated with constant reference to 
the seven broad environments, the physical, 
the cultural and so on. In this particular 
instance, field work activities will lie in the 
industrial community, including the worker's 
family, in the factory, the trade union and 
the industrial court or whatever the legal 
institution provided by the Government. The 
details of the programme will have to be 
worked out in consonance with these theatres 
of activity. 

Field work in the Industrial Relations area 
has its own peculiar problems. The factory 
is viewed purely as a business environment. 
One may or may not accept this view theo- 
retically, but actually it is operated on that 
basis. We can do nothing in the situation 
but recognize the facts as they are, for we 
as field workers are not entitled to change 
the basis of the environment and the views 
of the people working the factory. Since 
business motives dominate the practices in the 
factory, even human relations and social work 
skills are influenced by these motives. A field 
worker who has to acquire skills by doing 
the work, is handicapped; for his motives 
are different. 


Moreover, in the factory, the fleld worker 
is not accepted as a helper, as in the case of 
the community worker or case worker. ‘More 
often he is viewed as a hindrance. He is there 
in the factory at sufferance. If the field 
worker in this area has to do any useful work 
at all he has to be accepted by the factory 
management and the work-people. This can 
only be done when field work placement is 
arranged on a block system. Then it would 
be easy to persuade the management and the 
employees that the field worker will be to 
them a useful person. This acceptance of 


the learner by the factory people is the sine 


Dr. M. Vasupgeva Moortny 


qua non of effective field work experience. 


Yet again, industrial court cases and 
conciliation proceedings are full of significant 
group work experiences. So also union- 
management relations. But these, by their 
very nature, do not admit of any possibility 
of participation by the field worker. The 
most he can do, in these contexts is to observe 
the processes. But even this he is not allowed 
to do in important situations like conciliations, 
works-committees, etc. Yet a candidate’s ex- 
periences of these processes is largely taken 
into consideration when his post training job 
placement is made. Under such circum. 
stances, the only way of tiding over the 
difficulty appears to be to convey the needed 
experience to the learner through the techni- 
que of “transferred situation”. Transferred 
situation means enacting the scenes so as to 
reproduce the experiences as faithfully as 
possible, for the benefit of the participants. 
The participants will be students who drama- 
tize the original events, identifying themselves 
with characters and _ circumstances, but 
expressing themselves more or less spontane- 
In this situation the characters do not 
repeat by rote what the original characters 
said. They take the particular stand or 
position or point of view the original persons 
took and argue on their own, against each 
other or towards a conclusion as the case 
may be. This technique of transferred situ- 
ation as experimented at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, has been found to be most 
suitable for conveying to students experiences 
of the industrial disputes processes in the 
courts. It is here suggested that experiences 
of conciliation, union-management bargain- 
ing, discipline maintenance, interview for 
recruitment and several other significant 
ones could be imparted to the student 
in this manner. It must, however, be 
admitted that these are vastly inferior in value 
to original experiences, and can never be 
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substituted for them. But still the contribu- 
tion these transferred situations have made 
is considerable in helping the student to over- 
come his nervousness, identify himself with 
interests, take on the role of a representative, 
think for himself, develop ability of repartee, 
sympathetically listen to the adversary, yield 
a point or gain an argument, know law, 
respect procedures, develop decorum. 

It remains now to say that field work is 
an indispensable part of professional training. 
However well a programme may be planned, 
it can never be a substitute for experience 
on the job itself. All that field work aims to 
do, and should legitimately aim to do is to 
prepare a candidate for getting the expe- 


rience of the job he intends to fill in later 
life. Without field work, the experiences 
that will come to him of his job in after 
life will be incoherent sensations, notes 
whose concord he cannot find. With previous 
field work, he will be enabled to assimilate 
his experiences, enrich his skills. There is 
no finality in experience. Even on the job he 
will continue garnering for further experience 
and greater skills. Therefore it is well said 
EET ees: “All experience is 


An arch wherethrough gleams that 
untravelled world 


Whose margin fades for ever and for 
ever when I move.” 
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EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF BLIND AND 
DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN 


By RAMACHANDRA Rao KAVALGIKAR. 


The problem of the blind and deaf-mute children in India is of great magnitude. In the 
following article, Mr. Ramachandra Rao traces the development of voluntary services in India 
for their education and employment in the past fifty years and makes some concrete suggestions 
for their effective organization to meet the present day increased needs. 


Mr. Ramachandra Rao is Principal, Government School for the Blind and the Deaf, 


Hyderabad (Deccan.) 


Educa‘‘on of the blind and deaf-mutes in 
India is of recent origin; and one of its 
objects is to make them useful members of 
the society. 


The problem of the blind and deaf-mute 
in India is of a great magnitude. No accurate 
statistical survey has been made yet of the 
population of these handicapped persons. It 
is estimated that there are about four lacs 
deaf-mutes and twenty lacs blind in India. 
These are mostly dependents on their relatives 
or earn their living by begging. To keep them 
uneducated and unemployed is a danger to 
the stability of the civilized society. The un- 
educated handicapped are a liability while 
the educated handicapped will be an asset 
to the society. 


There are at present fifty institutions in 
India for the blind and about 1,500 blind 
children and adults are receiving education 
and vocational training in them. Forty-five 
institutions are catering for the educational 
needs of the deaf-mutes wherein 1,200 of them 
are receiving education. , 


Difficulties of School Authorities.—Vast 
numbers of blind and deaf-mute children do 
not attend these schools because firstly, they 
are situated in big capital towns far from their 
homes, secondly, they have no adequate 
trained staff, apparatus and funds and lastly, 
the parents are ignorant about the impor- 
tance of the education of handicapped 
children, Some poor parents have made their 
handicapped children the means of their 
livelihood . It is the common experience of 


the heads of institutions for the blind and 
the deaf-mute that it is a difficult task to con- 
vince the parents of the importance of such 
schools and the education they give to their 
handicapped children. The question is 
always asked: “With so many handicapped 
children in India, why are these schools not 
over-flowing with children and why is there 
no demand for more schools?” 


I have varied experience in getting boys to 
my school. Poor parents ask: “What will 
you pay to my son if he is put into your 
school? He is earning Rs. 3/- to Rs. 6/- 
daily by standing near the cinema gate or 
a temple door and is supporting the whole 
family”. Well-to-do parents don’t come to me 
When I approach them, they remark: “The 
boy is already handicapped and why do you 
want to throw a heavier burden on his 
shoulders? There is sufficient for him to live 
on. Let him be left to himself”. Some parents 
desire that their blind children should be 
taught only music and deaf-mutes only tailor- 
ing. Muslim parents with blind children 
usually want their children to be expert 
reciters of the Holy Qoran. There are 
instances of the blind and the deaf-mute 
boys absconding from the school and 
travelling as far as Calcutta, .Lucknow, 
Karachi and Lahore and maintaining them- 
selves on the charity of railway passengers. 
A blind boy from a mofussil town came and 
lived with us for some time. One day he abs- 
conded. After a search in the city, he was 
found near a hotel. Enquiries revealed that 
he had been auctioned to the highest bidder 
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or was bought for a stipulated period and 
was now being used as an instrument of beg- 
ging. At times caste people go to the extent 
of attacking the school authorities for keeping 
their blind and deaf-mute children within 
the four walls of the hostel. The school 
authorities cannot report to the police against 
these persons and, with great regret, they 
have but to watch such boys forcibly taken 
away from the educational institutions. I 
think often that we should open centres to 
educate the parents and guardians of these 
children. There are, of course, honourable ex- 
ceptions; but they are few. What is urgently 
needed is that the public should open their 
eyes and realise that there is a mental blind- 
ness more pitiful and more far-reaching in its 
consequences than physical blindness. Let us 
now study the problems of the handicapped 
children free from age-old prejudices and see 
what should be done for their education and 
rehabilitation. 


The sentiment instantly excited at the 
sight of the blind or deaf-mutes is one of over- 
whelming pity for their condition. Misdirected 
sympathy expressed in a few ill-chosen words 
is one of the hard things which these people 
have to bear. It is necessary while talking to 
them to keep our sympathy well disguised. 
Many of us think that the blind possess a 
peculiar spiritual temperament. There is a 
popular belief that the blind are naturally 
religious and the deaf-mutes have keen eye- 
sight and cunning in their behaviour. Blind- 
ness does not increase or decrease religious 
tendency and there is no evidence that the 
deaf-mutes are more cunning than their 
normal brothers and sisters. 


The position of a handicapped child in a 
family is peculiar. He is regarded as a mis- 
fortune to the family. His parents believe 
that blindness or dumbness in the present life 
is the result of his sins in the previous 
life. The child is spoiled either by being over 


fondled or by being neglected. 


Many times the blind and the deaf-mutes 
are classed in one institution as defectives. 
Sometimes people bring their children who 
are lame, consumptive and insane to be ad- 
mitted in the schools for the blind and the 
deaf. Even the blind and the deaf-mutes can- 
not live together and make satisfactory 
progress in education. The Royal Education 
Commission in England and the World Con- 
ference of the Blind are definitely against this 
kind of harmful grouping. A wide gulf really 
separates the blind from the deaf-mutes. To 
those immediately concerned with both, the 
contrast is very marked. The methods of 
education of the blind have no relation at all 
to those of the deaf. There is only one 
point of resemblance between them and that 
is that they are deprived of one or other of 
the most important physical senses. The 
deaf-mutes are better able to take care of 
themselves while the blind respond readily 
to intellectual stimuli. The blind are taught 
reading and writing in Braille script while 
the deaf-mutes are instructed by the oral 
system. The teaching of language is most 
important to them. They begin to hear by 
“sight” and speak by “imitation”. These 
and other psychological and methodological 
differences in education of the blind and 
deaf-mutes show that combined schools are 
mis-fits and therefore these combinations 
should be discouraged. 


Work for Welfare of the Blind —Organised 
work for the welfare of the blind is still in 
an infant stage in India. The first school for 
the blind was established at Amritsar in 1887. 
By the end of the last century, two more 
schools—Palamcotta School for the Blind 
in Madras and Calcutta Blind School in 
Bengal—were established. In the last fifty 
years, more schools for the Blind have been 
established and run either by the State or by 
private bodies. At present, there are about 
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eleven institutions for the Blind run by the 
State, three of which are managed by the 
Government of India. Most of these schools 
admit children and impart primary education 
and training in a few simple handicrafts. 
The Goverment School for the Blind in 
Hyderabad conducts High School classes for 
the blind and coaches them for Graduate and 
Post-Graduate Courses. In many blind schools, 
there is free tuition and free board and lodg- 
ing; in some, nominal fees are charged. The 
Training Centre for the Adult Blind, Dehra 
Dun, is run by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. It caters to the needs 
of the blind adults. This is the only blind 
institution in India training the blind adults 
in highly specialised industries. Some of them 
arc: —Weaving of blankets, towels, shirting, 
manufacture of newar tape, cotton durries, 
caning of chairs, poultry keeping, bookbinding 
manufacture of articles in plastic, etc. 


The Braille system for the blind is founded 
upon six embossed dots. Embossed print is 
essential to any work of an intellectual nature 
for the blind. Standard English Braille Grade 
II is a highly developed system having 
many contractions (single signs representing 
more than one Ietter) and abbreviations, 
which are internationally recognised by the 
English speaking blind world. Indian Schools 
for the blind had to draw up a Braille Code 
suitable to their provincial languages. There 
were as many as ten different Braille Codes 
in India. Thus the diversity of Braille Codes 
made the education of the blind extremely 
difficult. The Government UNESCO to 
investigate the possibility of evolving a single 
Braille script to be known as “World Braille”. 
Bharati Braille is the outcome of many 
experiments and of a number of discussions 
between experts in this country and abroad. 
This code for Indian languages is now in 
operation throughout the country. 


Central Braille Printing Press is the first 


press of its kind in this country. It has 
recently brought out a Basic Hindi Primer 
in Braille Script. Gradually this press will 
cater to the needs of blind persons by printing 
Braille books in major Indian languages. 


In addition to the educational institutions 
for the blind, there are also a few associations 
working for the welfare of the blind, such 
as, the Blind Relief Association of Bombay, 
Blind Persons Association of Calcutta, etc. 

The Government of India have recom- 
mended to all the State Governments to 
consider the possibility of forming State 
Councils on Blindness. Accordingly three 
States, namely, Bombay, Hyderabad and 
PEPSU have formed such councils. These 
councils will not merely function as advisory 
bodies, but will also take effective measures 
for the prevention of blindness and for pro- 
viding better welfare services for the blind. 
They will have to marshal all available 
resources for the social, educational and 
economic advancement of the blind. 

The National Association for the Blind 
was formed by the All-India Conference for 
the Blind, held in Bombay from 19th to 2Ist 
January 1952. Its objectives are:—(a) to 
work in the whole of India for the prevention 
of preventable and cure of curable blindness 
and the welfare of the blind, (b) to bring 
about a co-operation among the various 
organisations of the blind and to co-ordinate 
their activities, (c) to organise and start new 
organisations and institutions for various 
activities for the welfare of the blind and 
(d) to do all such other things as may be 
necessary for the promotion of the interest 
of the blind. 

Branches of this National Association have 
now been opened in some States. The 
National Association for the Blind has been 
recognised by the World Council on Blindness 
on which six members of this association 
have been taken as its representatives. 
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On the invitation of the Government of 
India, a conference of experts on physically 
handicapped children for countries and 
territories in South East Asia was organised 
by the United Nations and held at Jamshed- 
pur from 19th to 21st December 1950. This 
Conference briefly made the following points 
to make a complete service for both the 
blind and the deaf. 


(a) Systematic research into the extent 
and distribution of each form of disability, 
its predisposing and exciting causes and the 
most effective methods of prevention. 

(b) The adoption of preventive measures 
through campaigns of health education, 
immunization, the combating of infectious 
disease and the installation of safety devices 
in industry. 

(c) Early diagnosis of potential or actual 
disability ; 

(d) Efficient medical and surgical treat- 
ment, combined with physical rehabilitation 
and psychological readjustment ; 

(¢) Appropriate methods of education 
under specially trained teachers; 

(f) The provision of mechanical aids 
including prostheses, surgical appliances, 
spectacles, hearing aids and methods of 
transports ; 

(g) Expert vocational guidance, followed 
by training for a suitable and satisfying form 
of employment; 

(hk) The establishment of some ferm of 
Employment Bureau to facilitate securing 
suitable posts on the completion of education 
and vocational training. 


Sight Saving Classes.—There is no adquate 
educational arrangement anywhere in India 
for the partially sighted child who is not 
partially blind. This child in the sight saving 
class has enough vision to follow the same 
methods of work as the normally seeing 
children provided proper eye-habits and 
working conditions are maintained. Hygiene 


dealing with lighting, natural illumination 
control, class room colours, adjustable desks, 
writing equipments, printed books in 18 or 
24 points types, etc. are some of the 
essential factors for sight conservation 
programmes. 


Remission of Custom Duty.—The Govern- 
ment of India have allowed remission of 
customs duty on educational apparatus and 
appliances, imported by institutions for the 
blind. This step has been taken in order to 
bring apparatus and appliances within the 
reach of the maximum number of blind 
children and adults. 


Railway Concession—This concession 
enables blind children and adults studying 
in recognised institutions for the blind to 
travel with a sighted escort on payment of 
a single fare. 


Welfare Work for the Deaf-Mute—In 
India, the first school for the dear-mutes was 
established in Bombay in 1883, called the 
Bombay Institution for the Deaf-Mutes. Its 
founder was His Lordship the Late Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Leo Meurin, Bishop of Bombay. He met 
a deaf and dumb boy whom he endeavoured 
to teach on the oral system of instruction. 
His Lordship started a school at his own 
residence and maintained it out of his scanty 
resources. He then brought an Irishman 
Mr. T. A. Wash who had acquired the art 
in Belgium. He had many difficulties to face. 
There were sceptical persons who refused 
to believe that the dumb could ever be 
taught to speak. Some held that to teach 
the dumb to speak was to work in defiance 
of the decree of Providence who condemned 
them to eternal silence. The Bombay Gazette 
of the 8th March 1886 writes: —“It was most 
interesting exhibition of the training which 
the pupils of the Institution had received 
under Mr. Wash. Their powers were tested 
in various ways, and the success with which 
they went through the ordeal showed what 
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marvellous results could be achieved. The 
infirmities of the unfortunate children were 
so far conquered as to enable them to speak 
and to understand and to answer questions. 
Simple problems of multiplication were 
worked orally and the pupils displayed a 
good knowledge of the elementary geography 
of India.” 


This school was then housed in a one- 
storeyed building in Grant Road, Bombay. 


The Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School was 
founded by the late Shri Jaimininath Banerji. 
He opened a new page in the history of 
education of the deaf-mutes in our country. 
After his death, Shri. Atal Chand Chatterji 
served this institution for forty years. He 
made the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School 
the leading institution in India by providing 
scientific methods of educating the deaf- 
routes and by starting the Teachers’ Training 
Department in the School. 


The Training College for Teachers of the 
Deaf at Lucknow is another institution 
preparing graduate trained teachers required 
for the schools of the deaf-mutes in India. 

The Convention of the Teachers of the 
Deaf in India publishes “The Deaf in 
India”, which is a quarterly periodical 
dealing with the problems of the deaf. It is 
subsidised by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India and is circulated free 
to the members of the Convention, educa- 
tional institutions and libraries, Government 
officials and the public. The aims and objects 
of this Convention are:- 


(a) To urge for compulsory education for 
the deaf-mute; 

(b) To stimulate public interest in order 
to establish more schools; 

(c) Removal of legal disabilities of the 
deaf-mute regarding inheritance, etc; 
(d) Research organisation for 

teaching ; 

(e) After-care organisation to find 
employment to the deaf after they leave the 
school; and 

(f) To establish Homes for the unem- 
ployed deaf-mutes. 

Conventions are annually held at different 
places in India and teachers and Principals 
of the Deaf and Dumb Schools discuss 
methods of organizing welfare activities for 
the children under their charge. 

The Ministry of Home Affairs, Govern- 
ment of India, have removed the ban against 
the employment of the deaf-mutes in 
Government services in Class III and IV 


better 


Artisan posts. 

The All-India Education Conference has 
recently opened a section of the physically 
handicapped and has made it a permanent 
feature along with other sections of their 
future conventions. In this section, discussions 
take place and resolutions of general nature 
for ameliorating the lot of the handicapped 
are usually passed. 

In comparison with the work in the 
United States for the welfare of the blind 
and deaf-mutes, India’s contribution in this 
field is still in an infant stage. The following 
figures speak for themselves.— 





Particuls : Deaf-Mutes - a 
Seas U.8.A. Indian U.8.A India 
1. No. of schools 210 45 a 55 
2. No. of students attending 10,000 1,200 8,000 1,212 
3. Population of the handicapped 78,000 400,000 100,000 2,000,000 
4. Annual average cost per Rs. 3,000 Negligible Rs, 3,000 Negligible 
capital in educating to to 
@ child. Re. 4,000 Rs. 6,000 


5. No. of teachers 3,000 


120 800 100 
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These are round and approximate figures. 
The average cost of educating the deaf or 
the blind in the U. S. A. is ten times as much 
as that for educating a normal child. In 
such an advanced democratic State as the 
United States of America, education is 
compulsory and this is just in the fitness of 
things. India too should follow suit. Indeed 
democracy and compulsion go well together 
in this respect. 


Rehabilitation Services—The United 
States provide the following services to the 
adult blind or the deaf:— 


(1) Medical, surgical, Psychiatric and 
hospital aids, 

(2) Training for jobs, 

(3) Maintenance and 
during training, 

(4) Individual counselling and guidance 

(5) Necessary tools, equipment and 
licenses, 

(6) Placement in the right job and 

(7) Follow up to make sure that, the 
sehabilitated workers and the jobs are 
properly matched. 


transportation 


No such services are known to exist in 
India. After rehabilitation, the average 
annual earning of the blind or the deaf in 
the U. S. A. is $ 800 to $1000, ie., from 
about Rs. 3800/- to about Rs. 4750/-. No 
figures regarding the earnings of the deaf and 
the blind in India are available. There are 
about one hundred industrial establishments 
in the U. S. A. wherein about 6000 blind 
persons are employed. 


Here are a few instances of how the 
American blind and the deaf-mute help to 
increase the national out-put:— 


A blind farmer in Missouri has a grinding 
mill, 10 cows, 80 hogs and 4 horses. His 
wife is blind and both are graduates of 
Perkins, Their monthly income is about $400. 


Blind persons in Florida are being trained 
as fishermen, Average weekly income of each 
is $60. 

A deaf-mute man in Michigan, after 
training, established a concern to prepare 
automobile parts with a capital of $ 250. 
After 12 years, his capital has swelled to a 
million dollars with 1000 workers of whom 
90% are deaf. 

Blind women operate electric shuttle and 
sewing machines and Braille printing presses, 
each earning $ 200 per month. 

Many blind persons are employed in broom 
factories throughout the U. S. A. 

Deaf persons are employed as safe motor 
drivers, each earning $ 100 a week. 

All Post-offices and some Government 
offices have candy, cocacola and sight-secing- 
pictures shops entirely conducted by the 
blind. Average monthly income is $ 600. 

A blind Radio Engineer is conducting a 
class of radio-enginecring in New York where 
the blind and sighted persons take instruc- 
tions from him. 

A deaf, dumb and blind farmer who is a 
high school graduate of Perkins cultivates 
land and breeds chickens. His monthly 
income is $ 200. 

The Chief Officer of Rehabilitation of the 
Federal Government is blind. After gradua- 
ting in law, he undertook to do social welfare 
work for the blind. For some time, he 
travelled without a guide 40,000 miles a 
year, telling the public and the Government 
that the blind are educable and employable. 
He got employed the trained blind in 
industries and more than $ 1,000,000 of 
income was produced by the blind during 
a short period. The present acceptance of 
blind persons in war industries is largely the 
result of his activities. 

What we need in India today are the 


following : — 
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STATISTICS.—Every State and city 
should prepare and maintain a list of the 
blind and the deaf in the area. Unless we 
have accurate statistics, it will be difficult to 
formulate schemes. 


EDUCATION.—Summer _ classes __for 
training the trained teachers in the special 
methods of teaching the blind and the deaf 
may be started in every State. Every 
University in India should incorporate the 
education of the handicapped as one of the 
optional subjects in the Teachers’ Training 


Colleges. 


When there is a sufficient number of 
trained teachers, special schools for the blind 
and deaf-mute children should be started 
by the State. 


Gradually education of the deaf and the 
blind should be made compulsory. 


A Committee of experts under the auspices 
of the Central Government should examine 
the working of the existing schools for the 
blind and the deaf in India and make 
suggestions for their improvement and 
efficient management. These schools for the 
present should work under the supervision 
of one Central Body until every State has 
experts in this field to guide them. 


ACTS.—A Blind Persons Act and a Deaf 
Persons Act to suit Indian conditions should 
be passed. The unemployed blind and: deaf 
should receive minimum assistance. This can 
be given by the community or the State. 


REHABILITATION.—Every State should 
have centres to rehabilitate the adult deaf 
and blind. 


Training in rural occupations and various 
phases of farming can be profitably given to 
the blind and the deaf. Dairy, poultry, 
vegetation and cultivation of food products 
can absorb a major portion of the blind and 


the deaf in rural India. Handspinning and 
handloom on an organized basis is an easy 
and remunerative occupation. After suitable 
training, the blind can also be employed in 
specialized sections of textile mills, factories 
and workshops. 


Preventive Work.—Ninety per cent of 
blindness in India is preventable. Ignorance 
in the treatment of eye diseases, mal- 
nutrition, under-feeding and low vitality of 
many school-going children lead to blind- 
ness. Therefore, prevention of blindness 
requires measures to remedy defects. 


Preventive work falls under two heads: — 
(a) prevention of diseases which lead to 
blindness and (b) the treatment of the 
persons who are already suffering from cye 
diseases. The first part can be undertaken 
by health inspectors, health visitors, social 
welfare workers and teachers. The second, 
i.c., the treatment, is the work of eye doctors. 


The Blind and Deaf-Mute Beggars.— There 
should be legislation against begging. The 
public should co-operate with the State in 
enforcing the law against begging. Trainable 
blind and deaf beggars should compulsorily 
be housed in industrial homes meant for 
them. 


We need an Act of Parliament to enforce 
education and rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. 


Need for Propaganda.—It is necessary to 
organise nation-wide campaigns both by the 
States and voluntary agencies on an agreed 
basis. The press and the radio should be 
utilised for propaganda to enlighten the 
general public. Eye Doctors can co-operate 
by sending their incurable children to the 
schools of the handicapped because our work 
begins where theirs ends. The City and 


Railway police can help by picking up such 


children and directing them to us. 
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Many in India think that the blind and 
the deaf-mutes are not educable and there- 
fore beyond the reach of education. Again 
the State requires extraordinary funds in 
establishing and running these special schools. 
The famous Sargent Report also deals with 
the problems of education of these handi- 
capped children. It says “The time has come 
when State action can no longer be delayed. 
While in a period of financial stringency 
there can be no excuse for neglecting the 
needs of the handicapped children in a 
scheme of education on really comprehensive 
lines, in a national system intended to satisfy 
the needs of all, it is difficult to ignore the 
claims of those who are unfortunate through 
no fault of their own. Moreover the moncy 
spent in educating them may prove a profi- 
table investment in view of the fact that many 
of the handicapped at the end of their 
training may be saved from becoming a 
burden either on private charity or on the 
State.” It is therefore high time that the 
Government and the people turned their 
ettention to this vital problem of the blind 
and deaf-mute children in India, 
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TEXTILE LABOUR IN BOMBAY CITY* 
(Its Evolution and Composition 1934-49) 


By R. M. Biryjay. 


The labour force of the textile mills in Bombay City is drawn from various parts of India 
and as such, is representative of various sections of our population. In the following article, 
Mr. Birjay describes its evolution and composition against the back-ground of the growth of the 
industry and points out that inspite of linguistic and religious differences, Bombay’s textile 
workers are evolving into a united composite labour force. 


Mr. R. M. Birjay is an alumnus of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences (1950-'52.) 


Historical reasons and geographical advan- 
tages have conspired in making Bombay City 
a leading centre of cotton textile industry in 
India. Before the Great Depression of the 
[hirties, of all the cities in India, Bombay 
had the largest number of textile mills. 
Though Ahmedabad has now the largest 
number, Bombay has still bigger units and 
employs a larger labour force than any single 
textile centre in the country. 

In India, there are nearly 425 cotton 
textile mills, employing a total labour force 
of about 5} lakhs. Of the total number of 
mills in the country, nearly 50 per cent are 
in Bombay State . This huge concentration 
of textile industry in Bombay State is 
due to certain natural advantages which 
this State enjoys, such as, the existence 
of large cotton growing arcas, climatic 
advantages and convenient trading ports. 
In Bombay City itself, there are over 
60 cotton textile mills which employ over 
200,000 workers. No other city in ,India 
contains such a huge concentration of textile 
mills and textile labour force. Thus it 
happens that even today Bombay continues 
to occupy a premier position as a textile 
industrial centre. 

From the very beginning Bombay’s mills 
have had to depend for their labour on the 
hinterland and outer districts of the State 
and on other States as well. Therefore their 


labour force is drawn from various parts of 
the State and the country. There are workers 
drawn from the districts of Ratnagiri and 
Satara in Maharashtra, from Surat and 
Broach in Gujerat, from districts of distant 
Uttar Pradesh as well as from Hyderabad 
and parts of South India. There are Parsees, 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Anglo- 
Indians. Thus the textile labour force in the 
city is a mixture and conglomeration of 
various sections of the Indian population. 
It can be truly termed a composite labour 
force. 

This composition of Bombay’s textile labour 
force has changed from decade to decade. 
For instance, at one time, the weavers in 
the mills were mostly the Muslims who 
migrated from Uttar Pradesh, when hand- 
loom weaving as a cottage industry died 
down in that province in the last quarter 
of the last century. But today weavers of 
other sections predominate in the mills 
Then again, women workers have increased 
in number from decade to decade while child 
labour has gradually disappeared. There are 
certain departments in the mills in which 
scheduled caste labour predominate today 
while that was not the case in earlier decades. 
Thus with the growth and expansion of the 
industry in the city, the composition of the 
labour force has been undergoing changes. 
Great changes have also taken place in their 





ae *This is a summary of the Thesis submitted by Mr. R. M. Birjay to the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, in part fulfilment of the requirements of the Diploma in Social Service 
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wage standards, working and living conditions 
as well as in their social life in the city. An 
attempt is made here to study these changes 
in the evolution and composition of this tex- 
tile labour in Bombay City. 


Rise of Labour Force.—Labour has always 
been Bombay’s problem; and at no time was 
the island self-sufficient in its labour require- 
ments. The textile labour in the city is drawn 
from the areas in the hinterland, Konkan 
and Deccan, especially the district of 
Ratnagiri, as well as from other parts, near 
and distant, like Gujerat, Uttar Pradesh, 
Andhra, Karnatak and Madras. Thus 
Bombay’s textile labour force has always been 
an agglomeration of people drawn from 
various parts of the country, speaking different 
languages, wearing different types of dress, 
professing differing faiths and following 
different customs and habits. 


The character of this labour force has 
changed periodically in the last five decades. 
With the growth of textile industry, the hand- 
pinning and weaving industry in the villages 
died down, forcing the village weavers and 
spinners to migrate to the cities in search of 
employment in the textile mills. Thus, in 
the earlier decades, experienced weavers and 
spinners formed the bulk of the labour force 
in the mills. But with the lapse of time, the 
character of labour changed; so that today 
it is mostly raw labour from villages that is 
recruited into the textile mills. 


The strength of the labour force has also 
grown phenomenally in the last five decades. 
There were about 17,250 workers in all the 
mills in the city in 1900; in 1950, the total 
textile labour in Bombay was nearly 2.25 
lakhs. A major portion of this increase was 
during the years of World War II. The 
following table gives an idea of the tremen- 
dous increase in textile labour in Bombay 
City in the decade and half from 1934 to ’49: 


TABLE I 
Showing the Rise in Textile Labour Force 
in Bombay City: 





Year Average No. of Workers 
employed 
1934 95,637 
1935 1,33,577 
1936 1,26,328 
1937 1,47,756 
1938 1,63,932 
1939 1,41,080 
1940 1,39,349 
1941 1,83,220 
1942 2,10,000 
1943 2,16,821 
1944 2,18,386 
1945 2,18,886 
1946 2,17,114 
1947 2,16,710 
1948 2,10,494 
1949 2,09,670 





The above table shows that, from a mere 
95 thousand and odd in 1934, the labour 
force rose to a little over 140 thousand in 
1939 and to over 218 thousand in 1945. In 
the years after the war, there was a little fall 
in their numbers; in 1949, it was 209 thousand 
and odd. But this tremendous increase in the 
total labour force was effected without 
corresponding increase in the number of 
mills or improvement in their capital equip- 
ment. So that, it formed a lopsided improve- 
ment and gave rise to several problems of 
great magnitude when the industry had to 
switch over to peace time economy after the 
War. 

As already mentioned, the chief sources of 
labour supply to Bombay’s mills have always 
been the districts of Ratnagiri and Satara 
in Konkan and parts of the Deccan, especially 
districts in Hyderabad State. Other sources 
are Kathiawar, Uttar Pradesh, Madras, 
Punjab and French and Portuguese settle- 
ments on the Western coast. According to 
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Bombay Government’s working class family 
budget enquiry report of 1932-33, 60 per 
cent of the industrial labour force in the city 
came from Konkan, a major portion of it 
being from Ratnagiri; Deccan stood second 
with 29 per cent while the remaining 11 per 
cent came from other places. A large pro- 
portion of the women workers also were 
from Konkan and Deccan, 29 and 28 per 
cent respectively, while the other centres 
contributed the rest of the women labour. 


Bmyay 


Analysis of the Composition of Textile 
Labour—Till 1935, no study was made of 
the proportion of labour drawn from each of 
the various parts of the country for the mills 
in Bombay. The following table taken from 
the report of the working class family budget 
enquiry, conducted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in 1935, covering 19 mills with a 
total labour force of 34,770 gives an indi- 
cation of the proportion of workers from 
each region: —— 


TABLE II 
Labour Supply Analysed by Caste and Region: 





Place of Origin Hindus Muslims Others Total Percentage 
Konkan 706 22 2 731 49.76 
Deccan 405 16 6 427 29.07 
Gujerat 49 1 1 51 3.47 
Karnatak 17 2 -- 19 1.29 
Uttar Pradesh 21 17 -- 58 2.59 
Other places 178 12 13 203 13.82 





The above table shows that by far the 
largest proportion of labourers, that is, 49.76 
per cent, come from Konkan. Deccan comes 
next in order with 29.07 per cent. The other 
places, like Uttar Pradesh, Gujerat and 
Karnatak, secm to have supplied very insigni- 
ficant percentage of labourers and therefore 
must not have influenced much its ultimate 
composition. 

The table also reveals that, by 1935, the 
Hindus came to form a dominating majority 
of the total labour force. This was probably 
because the regions supplying labour, Konkan, 
Deccan, Karnatak, are predominantly Hindu 
areas. Hence, of the total 731 workers from 
Konkan, 706 were Hindus and only 22 
Muslims and 3 of other religions; and, of the 


total 427 from the Deccan, 405 were Hindus, 
16 Muslims and 6 of other religions. Similarly, 
from Gujerat and Karnatak too, there were 
more Hindus than others. Uttar Pradesh was 
the only place from where a fairly good pro- 
portion of Muslims came to join the mills: 
but, in the total labour force, they formed 
an insignificant minority to have any signi- 
ficant influence on its evolution or composi- 
tion. 


From 1939, the mills maintained personal 
records of their workers, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
from which some figures of their composition 
were available for 1940. The following table 
prepared from those figures is significant: 


TABLE III 
Analysis of Bombay’s Textile Labour by Region and Sex: 





PI f Origin Men Women Total Workers 
ace of Urigh (Percentage) (Percentage ) (Percentage) 
1. Konkan (Ratnagiri) 6.1 76.8 51.1 
2. Deccan 16.1 17.6 + Be 
3. Karnatak 0.8 0.7 1.1 
4. Gujerat 1.1 0.4 0.9 
5. Uttar Pradesh 29.7 0.5 13.5 
6. Other parts 46.2 4.0 5.7 
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In most respects, this table tallies with 
table II. A large majority, i.e. 51.1 per cent 
are drawn from Konkan, the Deccan coming 
second with 27.7 per cent. These two 
regions together supplied more than three- 
fourths of the total labour force in the textile 
mills. Then there is a significant change. 
While in table II, ‘other places’ put together 
supply 13.82 per cent and occupy a third 
place in importance, in the above table the 
Uttar Pradesh occupies the third place with 
its 13.5 per cent of total labour. By 1940, the 
contribution of Gujerat, Karnatak and other 
parts scem to have fallen to insignificant 
numbers. 


The above table also reveals another signi- 
ficant fact. More than three-fourths of the 
women labour are from Konkan, with Deccan 
coming far behind as the second. But the 
two regions together supply nearly 95 per cent 
of the total women workers, all other places 


together supplying about 5 per cent only. 
Consequently, the Konkan and Deccan 
women must be wielding a tremendous in- 
fluence on the evolution of the customs and 
habits of the huge labour force. 
significant point this table reveals is there are 
not many women workers from the Uttar 
Pradesh. While Uttar Pradesh supplies 13.5 
per cent of the total labour force, of women 
labour, its contribution to the total is only 
0.5 per cent. That is to say, a large number 
of men from Uttar Pradesh migrated to 
Bombay alone. Most of them lead lonely 
lives here and pay periodical visits to their 
native villages. Thus the U.P. workers 
never became a permanent part of industrial 
labour in the city. 

The following table prepared from the 
Family Budget Enquiry Report of 1932-33 
and the Census reports of 1931 and 194! 
gives an analysis of textile labour by religion 


Another 


in the various periods: — 





TABLE IV 
Analysis of Bombay's Textile Labour by Religion at different periods: 
| (Bombay Family, Census of | Pe dn alt Percentage of 

Religion Present Enquiry Budget Enquiry Bomba oS Women to 
- Ty Puss | gal | Men to Total Total 

TOPS (Sacer ee | 
Hindus | 92.4 93.67 | 68.0 91.5 97.3 
Muslims 4.5 4.77 18.0 | 5.2 1.0 
Jews 1.0 0.27 0.8 1.0 ia 
Christians 0.9 | 129 | 1 «| a | 0.5 
Parsees 0.5 — 5.0 0.6 | 0.0 
Jains | — | | om 4 on 4 _ 
Others 0.7 — 0.2 0.7 0,1 





As the abdve table shows, the Hindus al- 
ways formed a predominant majority of the 
total labour force in the mills; though their 
number fell a little since 1932-’33, still they 
were overwhelming. The Muslims come next 
with 4.5 per cent; their number too fell a 
little since 1932-33. Workers of other religious 
faiths were always insignificant, forming one 
per cent and less of the total. It is to be 
noted that, even when broken down into men 
and women, Hindus form a predominant 


7 


majority. Of the total women workers, Hindu 
women are 97.3 per cent. 

Analysis by castes will throw light on the 
choise of work in the mills by workers of 
each caste. In 1941, the Government of 
Bombay conducted an enquiry into this 
aspect, covering nearly 34,770 workers of 
various mills. The following table, constructed 
from that enquiry, reveals the comparative 
strength of various castes among the mill- 
hands; — 
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TABLE V 
Analysis of Textile Labour by Castes: 

\ so: Percentage . Percentage Men and Percentage 

pean Mon to Total Women to Total Women __to Total 
Marathas 16,362 56.7 3,161 53.4 19,523 54.2 
Kunabia 1,165 4.0 368 6.2 1,533 4.4 
Bhandari 754 2.7 260 4.5 1,014 2.9 
Bhayya 4,349 15.0 i 0.2 4,360 13.5 
Kamati 873 3.0 146 2.5 1,019 2.9 
Harijan 3,711 12.9 1,486 25.2 5,197 16.0 
Others 1,654 5.7 477 8.0 2,131 6.1 
As the above table shows, the largest 16 per cent of the total workers, the Harijan 


number of workers belong to the Maratha 
community, 54.2 per cent of the total, with 
Harijans coming next, though far behind, 
forming 16 per cent. The other castes are 
very small in number. 

A breakdown into men and women also 
shows that women of the Maratha communtiy 
form the largest number, 53.4 per cent, with 
again the Harijan women coming next in 
order. While Harijans as a whole form only 


women are 25.2 per cent of the total women 
workers covered. One significant fact to be 
noted in the above table is the conspicuously 
small number of Bhayya women who form 
only 0.2 per cent. This must be due to the 
fact that most men from the U.P. migrated 
here alone and not with their families. 
The following table from the same source 
gives an analysis of workers by language and 


literacy: — 


TABLE VI 


Analysis of Workers by Literacy and Languages Spoken: 





Literacy Percentage by Languages 
| 


Percentage | 
Languages Men Women to Total | 
{ 

Marathi 36.2 0.8 28.8 
Hindustani 29.7 29.3 
Urdu 32.5 34.4 
Gujerathi 74.8 6.4 70.0 
Kanarese 22.4 1.1 15.4 
Telugu 8.0 7.1 
Tamil 75.6 *75.6 
Malayalam #26.1 *50.0 #55.5 
English 94.8 | *10.0 94.9 
Others 39.0 12.2 35.9 


Percentage by Languages Spoken 


Men Women Total pgm 
| | 

22,466 5,675 27,141 | 75.7 
4,832 | 56 4,888 13.6 
1,209 43 1,252 3.5 
359 31 390 « | 1.1 
268 134 402 | 1.1 
655 62 717 2.0 
37 37 0.1 
16 2 18 0.1 
657 12 669 1.9 
292 41 333 0.9 





* Based on very small number, 


The total number of workers covered in 
the above table is 35,847 of which over 75 
per cent speak Marathi; the Hindi or Hin- 
dusthani speaking workers come next in order 


with over 35 per cent. Those speaking 
Gujerathi, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam and 
Other languages are in very small numbers. 
Thus over 95 per cent of the mill hands 
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speak Hindi and Marathi, which shows that 
all attempts to educate millhands should be 
in Marathi and Hindi. 

Of the Marathi and Hindi speaking work- 
ers, 28.8 and 29.3 per cent respectively are 
literate, while 75.6 per cent of the Tamil 
speaking and 70.0 per cent of the Gujerathi 
speaking workers are literate. Their numbers 
are few but a majority of those few are 
literate. Similarly of the Malayalam speak- 
ing labour, over 55 per cent are literate. 


The table shows that 
women is very low. Except among Malayali 
women, of whom 50 per cent are literate, 
the percentage of literacy is shockingly low 
among other women. Hence the education 
of women labour must be a serious problem 
for social education workers. But it should 
not be forgotten that, by and large, literacy 
is very poor among the working classes. 
On this question, The Bombay Textile En- 
quiry Committee said, “Nothing impressed 
us more during our tours of various cotton 
textile centres of the province than the com- 
plete absence of education among workers.” 

Investigations into the comparative length 
of service of the workers showed that nearly 
85 per cent of the workers had less than 15 
years’ service. This was partly due to the 
mobility of labour and partly to the insecure 
service conditions in the mills. The following 
table gives the average period of service of 
the workers in the mills: — 


literacy among 





TABLE VII 
Analysis of the Average Service of Workers: 
Service Percentage 
1. Below 5 years 29.5 
2. Between 5 to 10 years 28.5 
3 wee Se ae 18.8 
t. — se oe. we 127 
5 Se ea 6.0 
6. — . 3.0 
7. Over 30 years 1.5 





As the above table shows, a very large 


majority have less than 20 years’ service; and 
y' 
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only a very small number, 1.5 per cent, have 
over 30 years’ service. Since the standardisa- 
tion award and the introduction of Standing 
Orders in 1946, conditions of service have 
improved in the mills; and workers enjoy 
better stability and greater security of service 
today. Hence a future study may show a larger 
number with longer periods of service. 


Wages and Standard of Living.—Till five 
years ago, the wage structure in the textile 
industry in Bombay was chaotic and no 
principle, economic or humanitarian, 
governed the fixation and payment of wages. 
It could be easily said that the wages of 
textile workers in the period before 1947 
depended on the vagaries of employers, a fact 
which was true of not only the mills in Bom- 
bay but of all in the country. In those years 
wages were neither related to the type or 
load of work nor the abilities or qualifications 
of workers; and considerations of time and 
output were completely ignored in_ their 
fixation. It was no wonder then that the 
living standards of textile labour were shock- 
ingly low and inhuman. 


When the industry suffered heavily in the 
Great Depression of the early thirties of this 
century, the wages and allowances of the 
workers were reduced by the millowners. 
This caused bitter relations between the em- 
ployers and workers, resulting in some of the 
biggest strikes in the industry. As the wages 
were very low, a Textile Enquiry Committec 
was appointed by the Government of Bom- 
bay in 1937 to enquire into the wages and 
working conditions in the mill industry and 
make recommendations. In their report in 
1938, the Committee recommended a 12 
per cent increase in the wages of all the 
mill operatives. This recommendation was 
accepted by all the mills and the wage in- 
crease was effected from February 1938. 
The millowners agreed to this as the industry 
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had recovered and made good profits in the 
previous three or four years. 


For over a decade, from 1934 to °47, there 
was no change in the basic rate of the 
wages, even though the 


making enormous profits in the ycars of the 


industry was 


war. There was no doubt an increase in the 
dear food allowances as the cost of living 
increased due to the impact of the war, and 
in addition, the workers were being given 
annual bonuses, depending on the profits of 
the industry. Thus, though the basic rate of 
wages had not risen, the total carnings of 
labour increased considerably during the war 
years. The millowners were averse to raise 
the basic wages, because that would mean 
a permanent liability and once increased, 
labour would not allow ii to be lowered. 
On the other hand, they were ready to raise 
the allowances and bonus rates tco, because 
these could be always adjusted with the rise 
or fall in the cost of living indices and in 
the profits of the industry. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that there was neither 
economic principle nor uniformity in the 
grant of these allowances and bonuses. This 
will become clear from the following table 
which gives comparative figures of the total 
earnings of the workers in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad in the years 1933-47:— 


TABLE VIII 


Comparative Monthly Earnings of Mill Workers 
in Bombay end Ahmedabad: 





Year Bombay Ahmedabad 

Rs. Rs. 
1933 December + de a | $5 12 0 
1934 April 26 8 2 35 9 10 
1934 October 25 11 6 33.66 3S 
1937 July 28 4 10 30 11 10 
1938 February 33 8 O 35 0 0 
1939 September a Se 3S 0 0 
1940 ee so it 2 36 13 3 
1941 i 41 5 0 43 14 0 
1942 ~ 50 8 1 ao SS 
1943 - 50 8 1 we 24 
1944 1 67 14 4 ify 2 2 
1945 - 69 7 0 3 9 S$ 
1946 - ma. 2 9 90 10 7 
1947 - we.u 2 





The above table shows that Ahmedabad 
workers were always earning more than 
Bombay operatives. The table also shows that 
there was no uniformity in either place in the 
wage increases; it was all haphazard and 
without method or principle. The basic wage 
was static throughout the period and the in- 
creases were effected only in the allowances; 
hence it could not but be haphazard as the 
cost of living was rising at irregular rates. 
Thirdly, the table reveals that the rate of 
increase each year was higher at Ahmedabad 
than at Bombay. Lastly, the total earnings of 
a worker had risen by 34 to 4 times in the 


period. 


This has led many to conclude that the 
worker’s standard of living must have im- 
proved considerably. In this connection, it 
should not be forgotten that the dear food 
allowances paid to the workers did not fully 
neutralise the cost of living. Then there is 
another fact which is commonly overlooked 
by all in this connection. In 1937, the Textile 
Enquiry Committee estimated that, to main- 
tain normal standards of living, the millhand 
should be paid a minimum wage of Rs. 55/- 
a month. This estimate was based on 1937 
price levels. Calculating at the price levels 
current in 1949, the textile worker’s earnings 
ought to be around Rs, 220/-; but he was 
actually getting only Rs. 112/13. This was 
much below the estimated figure. No wonder 
the millhand’s living standards always 
remained below the normal. 


In 1947, the principle of minium wages 
was for the first time introduced into the 
textile industry in the State of Bombay by the 
standardisation award of the Industrial 
Tribunal, Bombay. The textile workers’ 
unions in Bombay had been agitating for a 
long time for standardising and fixing 
minimum wages and scales as well as for 
correct description of the various jobs in the 
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mill industry. When the Congress returned 
to power in 1946, pledged to improve the 
living and working conditions of the 
workers, the textile labour unions formulated 
their demands for revision and standardi- 
sation of wages and placed them before 
the then Labour Minister, Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda. While referring these demands 
to the Industrial Tribunal for arbitration, 
the Government appointed a special com- 
mittee with Mr. Khandubhai Desai and Mr. 
P. V. Gillespie as assessors, to devise a scheme 
of standardisation. 


In its award, the Industrial Tribunal took 
into consideration the reecommendations of 
the standardisation committee. A minimum 
wage of Rs. 30/- for a month of 26 working 
days was fixed for all unspecified jobs and 
standardised wages were fixed for all time- 
rate occupations; for piece-rate occupations, 
they allowed certain special allowances. 
According to the award, any worker getting 
below Rs. 30/- would be raised to Rs. 30/-, 
and those getting Rs. 30/-, Rs. * 50/- 
and Rs. 80/- would be given increments 
of 20, 15 and 10 per cent respectively. 
The award also contained recommendations 
on standardisation of working conditions in 
the mills. Thus for the first time in its history, 
some sort of principle was introduced in the 
wage structure in the textile industry. Certain 
occupations which were not covered by the 
1947 Award were covered by another award 
of the Industrial Tribunal in 1949 and thus 
brought on a level with the rest. 


The award also standardised the cost of 
living allowances to the workers. The practice 
of paying dearness allowance started from 
December 1939, when the mills agreed to 
give two annas D. A. for every day of 
attendance to all workers drawing not more 
than Rs. 150/-per month. As prices increased, 


a new system on a sliding scale was introduced 
in 1941 and the average rate was fixed at 
Rs, 4/8 per month. At the end of the war, 
the industry was paying a D. A. of 1.75 pies 
per point of rise above 105 in the cost of 
living index. The award of 1947 raised it 
to 1.9 pies per point and said that the parties 
could ask for a revision of the rate, if the 
index number went above 325. The following 
table gives the average D. A. paid to the 
workers in the years 1939-’49: 


TABLE IX 


Average monthly D. A. paid to Textile Workers 
in the years 1939-—1949: 





® 
| Index Nos. |Average Dearness 

Year | (Average) | Allowance 
1939 | 105 | 3 6 0 
1940 108 $ 3 10 
1941 | 120 | * 4 3 
1942 | 160 12 4 9 
1943 227 | 2°33 
1944 | 238 $1 4-9 
1945 231 a 
1946 256 Se: 3S 
1947 278 40 8 6 
1948 299 ee 
1949 309 | a 3 9 





In addition to wages and dearness allow- 
ance, the workers have also received bonus, 
a share in the profits of the industry, every 
year in the last decade and more. This was 
being given at varying rates by the mills 
during war years. For the first time in 1946, 
it became a point for adjudication by the 
Industrial .Tribunal, and since then the rate 
of bonus has been fixed by the Industrial 
Tribunal, based on the varying rates of pro- 
fits of the industry as well as on the total 
annual earnings of the workers. 


The above discussion shows that the average 
monthly earnings of an average worker in 
the textile industry in Bombay are composed 
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of his basic wages, dearness allowance and 
the annual bonus. The following table gives 
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the average total earnings of a textile worker 
since 1942:— 


TABLE X 


Showing Average Total Earnings per month of a Textile Worker: 





: Basic Wage D. A. Bonus Calculated | : 
Yeas Rs. Rs. per Month Total 
1942 32 8 O i 3.9 a 50 4 0 
1943 32 8 O 29 3 0 a 67 2 0 
1944 32 8 O $31 5 0 S 9 0 | 69 4 0 
1945 32 8 O 30 9 O 8 2 0 | 71 3 8 
1946 34 8 O 356 6 0 6 14 O 76 12 O 
1947 4 60 (0 44 8 O 11 0 0 99 8 0 
1948 44 0 0 50 1 O 16 8 O | 10 9 0 
1949 4 #0 O a 16 8 O | 112 13 O 





- 


Though, as the above discussion shows, the 
average textile worker’s carnings had regis- 
tered a phenomenal increase in the years 
1937-49, the standard of his living did not 
show corresponding improvement. This was 
mainly due to the fact that, though the work- 
er’s money wages increased, his rcal wages, 
in terms of goods and commodities, actually 
fell below the pre-war level, as the prices of 
consumer goods rose in the same period far 
more rapidly and secondly, the dearness 
allowance paid to the worker, only partially 
neutralised the increase in the cost of living 
index. Secondly, the workers themselves could 
not take advantage of their higher incomes to 
improve their living standards due to factors 
like bad housing, housing scarcity, ignorance 
and illiteracy, etc. Thus the working class 
standard of living continues as in the pre-war 
years even today. Government are, of course, 
making efforts by legislation to improve the 
situation in this respect. 


Impact of Trade Union Movement.—The 
development of the trade union movement 
in India has had considerable influence on 
the evolution and composition of the textile 
workers in the city. The workers of different 


mills in different occupations, coming from 
different parts of the country, speaking 
different languages, wearing different types of 
dress, professing different religicus faiths and 
following varied customs and habits, have 
all been brought together under the flag of 
the trade union movement. While their eco- 
nomic standards are improving with the 
growth of their trade union organization, 
their social life too is undergoing an imper- 
ceptible change under its influence. 


In the years 1934-’49, the trade union mo- 
vement in India had a checqucred career. 
By 1934, members and leaders of political 
parties entered and gained control of some 
of the leading unions in Bombay and in the 
country. Consequently, the movement deviat- 
ed from its rightful role of improving the 
working and living conditions of labour and 
dwindled into a fight among the politicians 
for control and leadership in the labour 
movement. This has adversely affected the 
growth of the movement in these years and 
to that extent also adversely affected the 
improvement of the living and working 
standards of the working classes. 
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Since 1934, Indian trade union movement 
has been divided against itse!f, not only on 
political basis but also on the basis of 
communal differences. In Bombay, there 
were unions of scheduled class workers, 
working for only their betterment. But 
greatest amount of disunity in the ranks of 
thé workers has been caused by the intrusion 
of politicians into the trade union movement. 
So that today, we find different unions with 
different political labels in the same unit and 
industry. 

Inspite of this regrettable development 
in Indian trade union movement, it has had 
a tremendous unifying influence on the minds 
of the workers. In the factory, the worker 
is overawed by the large impersonal organi- 
sation that controls his economic destinics 


and greatly affects his social life. A sense of 
fear creeps into his mind and a feeling of 
insecurity grips him. But all this is assuaged 
by his belonging to union. He finds it his 
own; and he also finds one man who is 
interested in his welfare and with whom he 
has to deal. Thus the trade union movement, 
by dispelling certain of his fears and by 
assuring him security, gains control over his 
mind. It will be interesting to study how far 
and in what respects the development and 
growth of the labour movement has 
influenced the minds of the workers and 
affected their social and economic life. But 
one thing is certain; as a cohesive force, it 
has brought about some social and economic 
unity among the different groups of textile 
workers in Bombay. 

















MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK IN CHILDERN’S HOSPITALS. 
By Dr. (Miss) G. R. BANERJEE 


Proper treatment of child patients requires understanding them in their social, emotional, 
intellectual and somatic aspects. Drawing attention to this fact, Dr. Banerjee points out, in 
the following article, that Medical Social Workers in children’s hospitals can help doctors in 
understanding the child patients as individuals with feelings and emotions, and also aid them 


in planning their whole treatment. 


Dr. (Miss) Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Thousands of children in the country are 
admitted every year into the hospitals. They 
are of different ages and suffer from 
different ailments in varying degrees of 
severity. These children generally have 
different home backgrounds and mostly come 
from either poverty stricken or moderately 
rich homes. Consequently their home atmos- 
phere is one of either security, tension, over- 
protectiveness or reasonable parental manage- 
ment. These factors have some bearing on 
the illness of a child and his readiness to 
make use of the available medical care as 
well as his capacity to face the after-effects 
of the illness. Then, are our hospitals only 
to understand the intricacies of the mineral 
balance in rickets and how to correct the 
defect by vitamins and diet or are they to 
understand the sick child as a person? 


Pasteur directed physicians’ attention to 
disease per se. The germ theory has led us 
to consider disease as a disembodied entity. 
It is, however, not the unhealthy throat or 
the leg that succumbs to the forces of 
pathology but it is always the personality 
as a whole that acts in its social, emotional, 
intellectual and somatic aspects. A human 
being is more than just a complexity of 
chemical processes or a conglomeration of 
cells. We are all thinking, feeling and willing 
individuals. So the patient cannot be divided 
into physical and mental components or be 
treated for the one effectively, ignoring the 
other. Physical ailments affect the feelings and 
behaviours of an individual and, consequently 
his relationship with other people; conversely, 


social and personality difficulties, with their 
resultant emotional disturbances, affect the 
functioning of the body. Besides, no child 
can survive in either a physical or social 
vacuum and it will be unrealistic to consider 
him at any stage of his development apart 
from his environment and personality factors. 

In the etiology of his illness and in the 
development of his personality, biological, 
emotional and social factors become inex- 
tricably interwoven. 

Hence the need for medical social service 
in a children’s hospital. It is a branch of 
professional social service and is oriented to 
medicine. It has arisen to fill gaps in the 
application of medical practice to the patient 
and his community. With the development 
of medicine as a natural science, it became 
more and more engrossed in understanding 
the human body as a_ physico-chemical 
machine. The medical practitioner became 
an engineer of the body and consequently 
overlooked the social and emotional com- 
ponents of the disease. Medical education 
and medical practice, spurred on by the 
advances of medical science, as conducted in 
the laboratory and hospital, have tended 
somewhat to dehumanize the patient, the 
medical student and the doctor. Like 
education, business and industry, medical 
practice has tended increasingly toward 
specialization and overlooked the patient as 
a whole. 

Undersianding Patient as Individual— 
Today, however, progressive countries are 
moving from a preoccupation with the 
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disease to a primary concern with the 
individual person who is the victim of the 
disease. There is a renewed cry for an 
understanding of the individual. The whole 
child, the patient as an individual—his body, 
his emotional state, his home, his school, his 
family—all these were the concern of the 
family doctor about 50 years ago. They have 
again become the concern of the doctor of 
today and tomorrow. The doctor is expected 
to be responsible for the care of the patient 
but, due to the enormous work that he has 
to do in the field of his specialization, he is 
obliged to delegate certain aspects of the 
patient’s problems to another individual who 
is specially trained for handling them, This 
means a division of responsibility between 
the doctor and the medical social worker 
with their respective concentrations upon 
the medical and psycho-social aspects of 
illness. 


“What can the medical social worker do 
to help patients?” is a question that is often 
asked by people. The hospital social service 
keeps in close touch with community 
resources. If, for instance, financial or other 
help for patients is not available in the 
hospital, the social worker tries to get what 
he can from various trusts, charities or other 
sources in the community of which neither 
doctors nor patients may be aware. 


In the case of five-year-old Harold, a 
Jewish boy, treated in a hospital for a 
tuberculous condition, the social worker 
contacted the family and found that his 
father was unemployed and his five siblings 
were under-nourished. She discussed the 
whole situation with the parents and with 
their permission referred the family for 
financial help to the Jewish Relief Associa- 
tion and also to a free milk distribution 
centre for babies. Besides, she informed the 
father about the existence of the Employment 
Exchange where he could register himself 


for a job. He got a job of Rs. 110/- per 
month. 


The parents were afraid of getting them- 
selves and their other children screened, lest 
they too should be found to suffer from 
the same disease. The medical social worker, 
through scientific interviews, helped the 
parents to overcome their fear of the medical 
examination; as a result, they finally agreed 
to get screened. One-year-old Judas was 
found to be suffering from t. b. in an early 
stage. So both the children started taking 
treatment in a hospital and the parents were 
instructed to keep their articles. separate 
from those of others. As the disease needed 
a long treatment, the parents sometimes used 
to feel very disheartened, but the worker 
stood by them during their periods of 
difficulty and gave them the necessary 
emotional support which helped them to 
complete the treatment. 


Besides securing material aid for patients, 
when most essential, the social service 
department of a hospital also comes to their 
help even when their needs are other than 
financial. There are people who need this 
service not because they are poor, but 
because of their reactions to illness or medical 
care. In the case of such patients or their 
families, it is necessary to understand the 
underlying causes of their peculiar reactions. 
The causes are so numerous that listing all 
of them is not possible. However, we may 
be able to discuss a few. 


Let us take the case of children whose 
guardians resist their hospitalisation. Such 
persons have very often an intense fear of the 
possibility of additional infection from other 
patients in the hospital. Some parents and 
children have the feeling that loss of 
activity in the hospital may turn the patients 
into invalids. To a few children being in 
a hospital away from home and society means 
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rejection by them. Sometimes parents regard 
the illness of their children as a punishment 
for their (parents’) past sins. Often mothers, 
if they had rejected the child even before it 
was born, feel guilty when the child is ill 
and break away from treatment if it is 


painful. These factors may seem ridiculous 


to us but for the patients or their parents 
who are facing them they are real. They are 
not aware of the factors that create these 
fears in them. Unless these fears and conflicts 
are handled scientifically by hospital social 
workers, the patient and his family will 
remain emotionally upset and not accept the 
treatment. 


Planning the Care of the Child.—A 
medical social worker’s help is very often 
needed to plan out the care of a sick child 
by dealing with the emotions of his parents. 
It has been noticed that parents who have 
had some disease, have attempied abortion, 
or performed some act which they regarded 
in their heart of hearts as a sin, try to over- 
protect the crippled child, spoil him, make 
him dependent or an ‘useless bundle of flesh 
and bones’ to make up for the secret feeling 
that they have perhaps visited a punishment 
upon the child. Such parents need the 
emotional support and acceptance of the 
social worker to get an insight into the 
workings of their own minds. After over- 
coming this conflict, they may be in a position 
to help the child gradually to live as normal 
a life as possible within the limitations of 
his illness. 


Parents’ Rejection.—Sometimes it happens 
that the parents of a crippled child are 
shocked to see his sufferings. They feel 
ashamed of the deformity of their child and 
develop a sense of inferiority on account of 
him and, therefore, reject him openly. It 
is natural then that the child also regards 
himself as different from others and a burden 
to the family. It is true some children may 


possess superior personalities and may not 
have this emotional reaction, or even if they 
do have it, they may be able to overcome 
it soon. Only a few are so gifted, but many 
may have the potentialities which, if trained, 
could avert the calamity of developing 
neurotic personalities. A medical social 
worker's job is to be aware of the different 
emotional responses to physical handicaps 
and to attempt to prevent some of the 
unnecessary frustrations of personality by 
discovering individual potentialities and ways 
of developing them. 


In certain cases, parents need insight into 
the fact that inactivity and separation from 
daily school or play interest with friends 
inevitably lead to boredom and restlessness 
on the part of sick children. Substitute 
interests should be created to enable them 
to abide by the doctor’s advice. Parents 
should be made aware of the fact that 
unhappy thrashing about in bed constitutes 
restlessness. The social worker can _ help 
parents to learn how to create substitute 
interests in their sick children, 


As many parents and guardians of chularen 
do not understand the nature of various 
diseases and the implications of the treat- 
ment, they stop treatment as soon as the 
acute symptoms disappear. This should not 
be. Parents should be given clear explanation 
in lay language of the necessity for comple- 
ting a treatment. Let us take the case of 
Nazir whose mother did not bring him 
regularly to the hospital for treatment as 
required by the doctor. The child was 
brought to the hospital for the first time 
with the complaint of fever and general 
weakness. After a thorough examination, the 
doctor diagnosed it as a case of rickets. He 
prescribed a mixture for the fever and told 
the mother to come for treatment every four 
days. However, as soon as the fever subsided 
the mother stopped coming. She reappeared 
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after a fortnight with the same complaint. 
The doctor was annoyed with her for not 
following his instructions and remarked. 
“How am I to help you if you do not come 
regularly”? The doctor had no time to go 
into more details, but the social worker who 
had gone deeper into the family history learnt 
that the mother had no idea of what rickets 
meant and, therefore, came only when there 
was an attack of fever. The social worker 
brought this point to the attention of the 
doctor who then willingly explained to the 
mother why she had to bring the child to 
the hospital for treatment every four days 
even when there was no fever. After that, 
the child was brought regularly and he 
improved. 


In the case of Leena also a little work 
with the family helped in making her come 
regularly for treatment. Her father was a 
mill worker. She had lost her mother when 
she was only 2 years old and soon after her 
mother’s death, her father remarried. Leena 
was not well and needed medical care, but 
her father could not bring her regularly to 
the hospital as he would then lose his wages. 
Nor could he ask his wife to take Leena to 
the hospital. He had some _ preconceived 
notions about a stepmother and he felt that 
she would regard it a great bother to go to 
the hospital on alternate days and would 
then lose her affection for him. With his 
permission, the social worker talked to the 
stepmother and helped her to realize how 
she, as a mother, could contribute to the 
welfare of the child. The stepmother was at 
first puzzled to find that someone believed 
a stepmother could have interest in a step- 
child. She had always been told by 
neighbours that she was a stepmother and, 
therefore, could not possibly have any love 
for Leena. But, the talk opened her eyes and 
she readily participated in the plan of 
regular clinic attendance of Leena. The 


social worker gave her credit for the good 
care she took of Leena and, at the same time, 
made her feel that it was perfectly natural 
for her, being an affectionate woman, to 
love Leena. 


Dealing with Patients’ Problems.—Besides 
helping the parents in their emotional 
upheavals, the social worker also deals directly 
with the problems of the little patients 
themselves when needed. Habib, a ten-year 
old boy, met with a tram accident and was 
brought to the hospital. The doctors felt 
that one of his legs had to be amputated 
immediately to save his life. He agreed to it 
under great pressure. After the operation, 
he cried continuously because he was in 
pain. A few days later, he looked extremely 
cheerful but did not like to talk about his 
amputated leg. If the nurses or doctors made 
mention of it, he would brush it aside 
and pretend to get engrossed in picture books 
or toys. The social worker came across this 
patient in the course of her rounds of the 
ward. The doctors and nurses remarked 
that he was the happiest boy in the ward 
and was not bothered at all by his amputated 
leg. The social worker sensed that something 
was wrong. She started talking to Habib and 
gradually approached the subject of his 
amputated leg. He brushed the topic aside 
by asking the worker to play games. So she 
started to play with him but continued to 
direct his attention to the said topic. Finally, 
he burst into tears and said that nobody in 
the hospital bothered about his leg. Habib 
had found the problem of his amputated 
leg too hard to face, and, therefore, had 
resorted to the unconscious mechanism of 
repressing those thoughts. His over-cheerful- 
ness was just an escape mechanism to run 
away from painful thoughts. So the social 
worker slowly helped him to face them. She 
stood by him during the period of emotional 
struggle and explained to him that it was 
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natural to feel bad and to cry because he 
was depressed. She did not try to stop him 
from crying. After he had given vent to his 
feelings, the social worker discussed with him 
the possibility of having an artificial leg with 
which he could walk. Thus, gradually, Habib 
was able to face his problem on more realistic 
grounds. He talked more and more freely 
about his artificial limb and how he could 
use it. Habib no longer looked extraordinarily 
cheerful. He was his normal self and as he 
could face his problem now with the help 
of the social worker, there was less and less 
need for him to run away from it and to 
resort to a ‘put up front’. If Habib’s feelings 
had not been dealt with by the worker, he 
would have had a nervous breakdown sooner 
or later or developed some behaviour 
problem. He could not have gone on 
avoiding the issue indefinitely. It was telling 
on his mind, preventing him from being his 
normal self and forcing him appear 
extremely cheerful. When he was helped by 
the worker to grapple with the broblem, he 
was able to face it and to arrive at a solution 
which was satisfactory to him as well as to 
the community. 

Emotional Factors.—In this connection it 
might be mentioned that, with the develop- 
ment of psychosomatic medicine dealing with 
the interrelation of the psychological and 
physiological aspects of a disease, an 
impressive body of scientific evidence is 
being produced on the significance of 
emotional factors in illness. It has been found 
that many patients suffer from physical 
symptoms which do not necessarily have an 
organic basis or have both organic and 
emotional bases. There was a time when 
doctors felt that there was nothing wrong 
after the organic basis has been handled. 
However, with the gradual advancement of 
the psychosomatic approach in medicine, 
some doctors are beginning to realise that the 
symptoms of emotional illness are not 


imaginary but painfully real. Therefore, if 
there are trained medical social workers 
attached to hospitals, they can secure further 
data through scientific interviews which will 
throw light on the emotional factors, thereby 
helping doctors in planning treatment for 
such cases. 

Little five-year old Zainab was brought 
to a children’s hospital as she was unable to 
speak and had lost her appetite. The doctors 
did not find anything organically wrong 
with her. She was, however, given a few 
tonics which did not bring about any 
significant result. The case was referred to 
the social worker for social study. She found 
that Zainab’s family consisted of herself, her 
parents and a sibling, named, Abdullah, an 
eleven-month old boy. The mother when 
young was converted from Hinduism to Islam 
and was married to a man much older than 
herself. The husband, a drunkard, frequently 
disappeared leaving the wife to manage the 
home and children all by herself. She earned 
her livelihood by working as a part-time 
maid servant and was quite fed up with her 
husband. She cared neither when he 
disappeared from home nor when he 
returned. The worker noticed that the 
mother showed more affection for Abdullah 
than for Zainab and was sometimes cruel to 
her. 

In this case, during the first few inter- 
views, the mother seemed suspicious of the 
worker. She found it hard to believe that 
when her own relatives did not care about 
her well-being a social worker, who was an 
outsider, would take great interest in herself 
and her children. But, when she found that 
the worker was genuinely interested in her 
children and herself, she did start liking the 
worker, though at the same time she seemed 
to regard the worker as a rival. The worker 
fully realised the fact that the mother found 
a rival in her, that she was ashamed and 
guilty of the fact that while the worker was 
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doing her part in trying to help the family 
(e.g. by securing work for her which could 
be done at home and by getting some 
nutritional aid for her children), she as 
a mother had failed in her duty to Zainab. 
Realising and accepting the feeling of the 
mother, the worker, while dealing with the 
children, gave first place to the feeling of the 
mother. She sympathised with her and 
encouraged her by praising her for her 
courage and strength in shouldering the big 
responsibility of looking after children all 
by herself. Further, the worker did not over- 
look the ill-health of the mother and often 
persuaded her to get herself treated. When 
the mother complained anxiously that her 
daughter masturbated and refused to eat, 
the worker fully accepted the feeling of the 
mother but explained that such behaviour 
was quite common in children. She also 
explained that such behaviour was possible 
due to the fact that the child was starved 
of parental affection and behaved that way 
in order to seek attention. The worker 
repeatedly explained to the mother how a 
little more attention towards the girl might 
improve her considerably. 

After the relationship had been well 
established, the mother finally disclosed the 
truth which she had concealed all along 
from the worker. She told the latter that 
Abdullah was her adopted son and that 
the girl was her own child. In order to impress 
the people around and at the same time, 
show her extraordinary generosity, the 
mother showed intense affection for her 
adopted child and unconsciously developed 
an unkind attitude towards the girl and an 
overprotective attitude towards the boy. By 
this it does not mean that the mother 
had no affection for the girl; she did but 
this attitude was unconsciously adopted to 
show to the world how much she loved a 
child that was not her own. Through 
frequent office interviews as well as home 


visits, the worker helped the mother to 
realise that the root cause of her girl’s 
trouble was not organic, but her own 
behaviour towards the child and that she 
herself could cure her daughter if she adopted 
a loving and kind attitude towards her. The 
worker helped the mother to understand also 
that the fact that she wanted to impress the 
neighbours by her affection for the boy could 
create a contrary impression on the minds 
of the people. They would say that she was 
a tyrant for treating her own child so 
unkindly. The worker tried to help her 
realise that by being a kind and loving 
mother to both the children, she would 
gain the people’s admiration which she so 
badly needed. 

The worker’s constant support, en- 
couragement and interviewing skill helped 
the mother to face the facts. She changed 
her harsh attitude to a more kind and loving 
one and as a result the girl improved not 
only in health and appearance but also 
started speaking clearly. 

Mabel a four-year old girl was brought 
to the hospital with the complaint that she 
did not retain any food. She had been under 
the observation of many doctors but she 
baffled them all. There was _ nothing 
organically wrong with her. Yet she did not 
retain any food. She started this complaint 
about ten days before coming to the Hospital. 
Mabel might remain an unsolved problem 
for the physicians unless they cared to probe 
into her social history, as her appetite 
disturbance had much to do with the birth 
of her baby brother, with whom her mother 
returned home from the maternity hospital 
about a fortnight ago. Mabel, feeling rejected 
because her mother seemed to love the new 
baby more, refused to eat the food of an 
older child, and tried to induce her parents 
to feed her like a baby. At times the conflict 
between the desire to be a baby again and 
to be the older child was so great that she 
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not only refused or regurgitated the food 
usual to her age but did the same to the 
food of an infant also. Such a situation arises 
when the older child has already lived in 
an atmosphere of insecurity; the coming of 
a sibling is a real threat to her; and she is 
afraid that she would be actually rejected. 
The treatment for this type of disturbance 
did not lie in giving digestive mixtures but 
in dealing with the child’s insecurity which 
had accentuated her feelings of jealousy. 
Hospitalisation might only aggravate the 
situation since Mabel had started feeling 
rejected on account of the presence of a 
rival for her mother’s love and now when 
the sibling was allowed to stay with the 
mother, Mabel was sent away from home. 
Moreover, her mother was unable to come 
and see her every day during the visiting 
hours as she had the baby to take care of. 
This made Mabel even more jealous. So 
all these important environmental and 
emotional factors should be 
consideration when treating Mabel’s physical 
symptoms. A medical social worker who 
would get in touch with the child’s family, 


taken into 


study the total situation and plan with the 
doctor for the treatment of Mabel, would 
be an asset to the hospital. 

Social Factors—There are various social 
factors that need to be tackled in giving 
proper care to the sick. How often a 
homeless orphan or a pauper child comes to 
the hospital in an acute state of illness, gocs 
back to the same environment after discharge 
and returns again after some time with the 
same acute symptoms! At times a patient 
becomes a total invalid, incapable of doing 
something to earn his living and ends up in 
beggary unless he is helped to live a fairly 
normal life with his illness. The medical 


social workcr can work with the patient not 
only at the point of diagnosis and during 
the period of hospitalisation but also long 
after his discharge. He may need readjust- 


ment to his home or to some new kind of 
work or to his school life. Thus the services 
of a medical social worker in a children’s 
hospital are indispensable if its goal is to have 
a fuller understanding of the child as a 
person and not treat it as ‘just a diseased 
structure’. 

The relation between social work and 
medicine, is has been discussed in_ this 
article, is a recent development in India. 
Medical social workers have been employed 
in some of our hospitals only during the last 
seven or cight years and the training leading 
to a diploma or degree in medical social 
work has been in existence for about five 
years. The value of a medical social worker 
has been appreciated in the hospitals where 
she has been appointed. Progressive hospitals 
are in favour of creating a department of 
medical social service though sometimes they 
are not able to carry out this project owing 
to shortage of funds. At times there is the 
doubt whether it is worthwhile for a 
hospital to spend money on a social service 
department (even when it is a valuable 
service), when there are many other needs 
to be met. While, from the point of view 
of immediate needs, it may seem an 
unjustifiable expenditure, in the long run it 
will be a paying proposition. A patient who 
is discharged without adequate planning for 
‘after-care’ will have to be readmitted every 
time he develops acute symptoms. Con- 
sequently, he becomes a source of great 
expense to the hospital. Besides, it is a 
tremendous human waste. A patient who is 
medically discharged but lies in the ward 
because there are no adequate plans made 
for him and he has.no place to go, adds to 
the hospital’s expense. As has been stated 
already, a trained medical social worker can 
help the hospital in these problems and not 
only enable it to save its funds but also be of 
better service to the sick and thereby to the 
community. 
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USE OF THYROID IN RETARDED SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 
IN CHILDREN 


By Dr. J. C. Marratia. 


“The use of Thyroid Extract in the treatment of psychiatric disorders is limited,” says 
Dr. Marfatia and points out that it is generally used in cases of mental defect due to cretinism 
caused by Thyroid deficiency in children. In the following article, the author explains the 
results of his experiments in its use in cases of retarded speech development in children. 


Dr. Marfatia is Psychiatrist of the Child Guidance Clinic, Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences and Hon. Assistant Psychiatrist of the J. J. Hospital, Bombay. 


The use of Thyroid Extract in the 
treatment of psychiatric disorders is limited. 
As is well known, it is used in cases of mental 
defect due to cretinism caused by Thyroid 
deficiency in children. If it is to be of any 
use it has to be given in the very early stages 
of the disease. Its use in Myxoedema in 
adults is now fairly standardized. 


Gjessing used thyroid extract in some cascs 
of Schizophrenia that show recurrent attacks 
of catatonic excitement or stupor. According 
to Gjessing these recurrent attacks corres- 
pond to phasic variations in the nitrogen 
metabolism. These schizophrenics cannot 
metabolize the average amount of protein 
assimilated by the normal person. On an 
ordinary diet they are subject to periodic 
phases of retention of nitrogen which are 
concurrent with their attacks of excitement 
or stupor. Thyroid administration increases 
the nitrogen output with corresponding 
improvement of the symptoms. Thyroid, in 
small doses, is of value in some mildly 
depressed patients. 


So far as the writer knows, apart from the 
above-mentioned conditions, thyroid is not 
used in any other psychiatric disorder. 
Hemphill, Reisse, and others’ have studied 
(in adult patients) and discussed thyroid 





function in relationship to various psychiatric 
disorders, treatments, and spontaneous 
remissions. 


Dalton E. Sands’ “There are 
indications that Thyroid extract and oestro- 
gens, so often tried with disappointing results 
in adults in the past, have value for selected 
juveniles, a subject which will be dealt with 
in another communication”. The writer has 
had no access to this communication so far. 


writes 


This investigation was taken up under 
peculiar circumstances. A five-year-old child 
was referred to the child guidance clinic 
(of The Tata Institute of Social Sciences) 
by a pediatrist .because the child’s speech 
had not developed normally. The child could 
not utter more than four or five words like 
‘water’, ‘dada’, ‘mama’, etc. His needs were 
expressed by gestures. On clinical examina- 
tion he was found to be a high gradc 
mental defective (Tredgold’s Primary 
Amentia Type). An I Q. estimation was not 
possible because verbal tests could not be 
given and he was too smali for Drever- 
Collin’s Performance Tests. Physical exa- 
mination was entirely negative. The parents 
of the child were explained the nature of 
the child’s problem and guidance and 
instructions were given regarding the 


1. Reiss M. Hemphill R. E., Maggs R., Haigh C. P., “The Significance of the Thyroid 
Psychiatric Illness and Treatment.” B. M. J. 1953—April 25—P. 906. 


2. Sands, Dalton, E, “A Special Mental Hospital Unit For the Treatment of Psychosis and 
Neurosis in Juveniles” J. Ment. Sc., Vol XCIX, No. 41, Jan, 1953. P. 128. 
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management of the child, emphasizing 
particularly the need for accepting the child 
wholeheartedly as he was. They did not seem 
to be satisfied and the father of the child 
quietly produced a slip of paper on which 
was written ‘Glutamic Acid’ with a gesture 
implying that the writer should have known 
better. The writer informed them that 
Glutamic Acid was not available (at that 
time) and that treating the child with the 
drug would not make him normal. The 
utmost that could be expected of the drug 
was to increase the I. Q. by 5 to 6 points. 
Still the parent insisted that some drug must 
be prescribed as they were not prepared to 
abandon the high hopes with which they had 
come to the clinic. Just to satisfy the parents 
thyroid extract (tablets) Gr. 4 t.d.s. was 
prescribed with instructions to continue the 
drug for at least two to three months and 
under strict medical supervision. They were 
instructed to bring the child to the clinic 
once a week. Thyroid was prescribed even 
though there were no signs of hypothyroidism. 


In the meantime the parents of the child 
consulted again the pediatrist who had 
referred the case to the writer. The writer 
came in for a lot of criticism because the 
pediatrist thought that thyroid was prescribed 
because he had missed the diagnosis of 
hypothyroidism. Of course, the matter was 
cleared up when he was acquainted with 
the true state of affairs. Fortunately, the 
parents kept on administering thyroid and 
the child was brought regularly to the clinic 
for observation. 


Surprisingly enough, after 2 months of 
thyroid medication, Gr. } t.d.s., the child 
showed considerable improvement not only 
in his speech but also in his general physical 
and mental condition. The vocabulary 
increased to about 20 words and he could 
form smiall sentences. Thyroid was continued 
for a further period of 3 months at the end 


of which the child’s speech development 
showed considerable progress. Clinical exa- 
mination, of course, still revealed a high 
grade mental defect. Unfortunately, but quite 
in keeping with our usual experience, the 
parents discontinued the treatment probably 
because their main purpose, viz., that the 
child should learn to speak, was served. 
Hence I. Q. estimation was not possible. 

It was thought at the time that the 
improvement after thyroid treatment was 
just a coincidence, and the child’s speech 
would have developed in any case even if 
no drugs were administered. The whole case 
was forgotten for the time being. 

A few weeks later another case of speech 
retardation, a boy of 5 was referred to the 
clinic, but this time the child was normal 
and not mentally retarded. This time also 
thyroid extract was prescribed Gr. } tds. 
empirically. After 1$ months of regular 
treatment remarkable. improvement in the 
child’s speech was observed. Again it was 
thought that it was a coincidence and the 
improvement might have occurred even 
without any medication. A third case of 
speech retardation, this time a mentally 
defective child, also showed similar results 
with thyroid. 

It was then felt that thyroid administration 
in cases of speech retardation, either in 
normal or mentally defective children, with 
no signs of hypothyroidism, somehow brings 
about considerable improvement in the speech 
development, and the improvement was not 
a mere coincidence but thyroid was definitely 
responsible for improvement in the above 
mentioned cases. 

This experience stimulated the writer to 
undertake an investigation of the effects of 
thyroid extract administration in cases of 
retarded speech development. The following 
table will explain the type of investigation 
undertaken: 
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Cases where emotional factors were 
responsible for retarded speech development 
were excluded. Of the 25 cases, only one 
was a congenital deaf-mute. The other 24 
had normal hearing. Not a single case had 
any signs of hypothyroidism. 

Out of the 25 cases, 9 were intellectually 
normal children (A Group). Of these 9 
patients, 5 ‘very much improved’, 2 had 
‘slight improvement’ and 2 showed ‘no 
improvement’.* 


10 were mentally retarded, belonging to 
Tredgold’s Primary Amentia group (B 
Group). Out of these 10, 4 ‘very much 
improved’, 3 ‘improved’, 2 showed ‘slight 
improvement’ and 1 showed ‘no improve- 
ment’. 

6 cases were mentally retarded belonging 
to Tredgold’s Secondary Amentia group 
(C Group). Out of these 6, 3 ‘very much 
improved’, 2 ‘improved’ and 1 showed ‘no 
improvement’. 

Thus out of 25 cases of retarded speech 
development, irrespective of the group they 
belonged to, 12 ‘very much improved’, 5 
‘improved’, and 4 showed ‘slight improve- 
ment’ and 4 ‘no improvement’. 


Out of the 4 ‘no improvement’ cases, 1 
was deaf-mute and 2 discontinued treatment 
against medical advice. Out of the 4 ‘slight 
improvement’ cases 2 are still continuing 
treatment and 1 discontinued treatment 
against medical advice. 

Out of 5 ‘improved’ cases, 2 discontinued 
treatment against medical advice. 

It appears that the type of case, whether 
A, B, or C Group, which responded well 
(‘very much improved’) to the thyroid 
treatment, did not matter. 
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Out of 25 cases 18 were males and 7 were 
females. This is interesting in view of the 
fact that the consensus of opinion of psycho- 
logists is that girls talk earlier than boys, 
speech develops more rapidly, they learn 
foreign languages quicker and they do 
slightly better than boys in verbal tests. 


The number of cases is too small for any 
general conclusions to be drawn. But the 
results, even in this small series of cases, are 
encouraging. One flaw in these investigations 
is obvious. There were no control cases. The 
ideal and more scientific investigation would 
have been an observation of twenty-five other 
cases, more or less identical with the twenty- 
five cases investigated above regarding their 
age, sex and the type of problem, and treated 
with inert tablets resembling thyroid extract 
tablets. Unfortunately this was not possible. 


It may be argued that the improvement 
was either due to the effect of suggestion, 
or, it was due to the length of period of 
administration of the drug, during which 
improvement would have occurred without 
any drug. It must be remembered that before 
these patients were referred to the clinic the 
majority of these patients were treated for 
a long period by many different doctors with 
various types of drugs. Hence it can be seen 
that the length of time of treatment and 
suggestion did not play any part in the 
improvement of these patients. Even if one 
takes into consideration that the process of 
maturation and growth (long period of 
treatment) might have played some part in 
the improvement noticed in these cases, one 
cannot help feeling that administration of 
thyroid definitely speeded up the process of 
maturation and growth. 





*The meaning of ‘very much improved’, ‘improved’, ‘slightly improved’ and ‘no improvement’ 
can be inferred from the remarks column in the Table. 

+The writer's thanks are due to Prof. A. R. Wadia, Director of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, for giving him permission to use the Institute’s Child Guidance Clinjc case material. 
He is also indebted to Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee, the officer-in-charge of the Clinic, and 
Mr. M. G. Shah, the psychiatric social worker, for helping him in collecting the clinical data. 
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By Mrs. Lita ALvarREs. 


“The problem of children in most Asian and other underdeveloped countries is mainly 
one of rescue from the circumstances of poverty and mal-nutrition, of low standard of living, 
of overcrowding and illiteracy, of endemic disease and attendant social and psychological 
handicaps.”’ says Mrs. Alvares and reviews, against this background, the International Conference 
on Child Welfare, held in Bombay in December last. In the following article, she points out 
that the western clinical approach to child welfare will not suit India and makes a plea for 
broad nation-wide welfare programmes for children in India. 

Mrs. Alvares is an alumnus (1942-’44) of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


That ‘mankind owes to the child the best 
that it has to give’ is a concept of responsibility 
that most governments have accepted, and in 
the scheme of social services the section on 
Child Welfare is given increasing emphasis. 
In most countries, larger and larger budgetary 
provisions are being made for child welfare, 
and voluntary agencies are encouraged to 
interest themselves in this humanitarian task. 

The place of the Child in society has 
unfortunatcly taken on two different aspects 
in different countrics. While in some the 
question is approached from the humanitarian 
point of view, and care and development of 
the child is just an expression of the larger 
responsibilities towards the human race with 
full freedom to develop, in other countries 
the question of child welfare is distorted and 
finds expression in attempts to mould the 
whole mental outlook of the child in the 
philosophy of the State. Whereas the attempt 
in one set of countries is to afford the child 
the care and protection it lacks and to train 
it for free citizenship, in the other set, ‘while 
care and protection are undoubtedly there, 
the perspective of development in the ideas 
of freedom and citizenship is absent. A change 
in perspective can destroy all conceptions of 
child welfare. 


The International Conference Session. —It 
is in this context that the first International 
Conference on Child Welfare met in Bombay 
from 5th to the 12th December, 1952, under 
the patronage of the Government of India. 
It was convened by the Internationa] Union 


for Child Welfare, in co-operation with the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare, and was 
attended by delegates from over 48 countries, 
the U.N. and specialised Organisations, and 
by a large number of observers. 


The Conference itself lasted for seven 
days; and to facilitate deliberations on the 
various aspects of Child Welfare, it divided 
itself into discussion groups, the delegates and 
observers attaching themselves to the group 
in which they had specialised or were 
interested. 


There were 9 groups in all, each one con- 
centrating upon a particular issue. 
Group 1: The physical care of the Child 
in the family. 

», 2: Child development and the basic 
principles of education in the 
home. 

» 3: The role of health workers and 
health services in relation to the 
education of parents. 

» 4: The contribution of educational 
services and organisations tow- 
ards the education of parents 
and the improvement of child 
welfare. 

» 9: The importance of the preven- 
tion and the early detection 
and treatment of handicapped 
children. 

“6: The main problems of the care 
and education of orthopedically 
handicapped children in Asian 
Countries. 
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7: The main problems of the care 
and education of blind children 
in Asian Countries. 

8: The main problems of the care 
and education of deaf children 
in Asian Countries. 

9: The main problems of the care 
and education of the mentally 
handicapped children. 


Papers were read on many of the above 
subjects as well as on general problems of 
child welfare and on the efforts being made 
in the direction of their solution in many 
countries. On the basis of these group dis- 
cussions the Conference: 


I. Reaffirmed its belief in the Declara- 


II. 


tion of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the Declaration 
of Geneva, and called upon all 
Governments to enact appropriate 
legislation to protect and guarantee 
such rights. 


Urged that, in order to implement the 
principles outlined in this Declara- 
tion: — ; 
(a) All countries concerned should 
do everything they could to 
preserve and strengthen family 
life, since a happy home is essen- 
tial to the greatest growth and 
development of every child. 
Each individual child be given 
the opportunity to become self- 
reliant and learn the principles 
of co-operation, so that, in due 
course, he would recognise and 
assume his responsibility as an 
adult and play his part in the 
community. 

(¢) Social agencies and programmes, 
voluntary and governmental, be 
increasingly planned, not only to 
fully develop the normal child, 
but also to rebuild and rehabilitate 


(b 


~— 


the socially or physically handi- 
capped. 

(d) Free elementary education be 
provided for all children and 
made compulsory as soon as 
possible. The Conference recog- 
nised that voluntary agencies 
might have to supplement govern- 
mental effort in this regard until 
such time as Governments could 
take over the complete responsi- 
bility of financing free education 
for all children. The Conference, 
however, felt that it was the 
responsibility, ultimately, of Gov- 
ernments to provide education 
for the children of their countries. 


III. The Conference emphasised the neces- 


IV. 


sity of voluntary effort in furnishing 
the necessary services for the children 
of each country. In many countries, 
certain services, which will ultimately 
be the responsibility of Governments, 
must in the interim period be initiated 
and carried on by voluntary groups. 


Even in countries, where Governments 
have been able to take an increasing 
responsibility for some of the funda- 
mental services for children, the 
Conference maintained that voluntary 
agencies would always be essential. 
Individual citizens find their social 
expression for service through these 
voluntary organisations and can thus 
constantly pioneer to meet new needs 
and develop new methods of meeting 
such needs. 


The Conference recognised the value 
of establishing centres of specialised 
training for individuals dealing with 
children. In addition to increasing 


the number of professional full-time 
workers, the Conference stressed the 
importance of further training facili- 
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VI. 


The 
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ties for the semi-trained, the part-time 
and the voluntary workers. 


The Conference, realising the need 
for co-ordination and co-operation 
between the many voluntary agencies 
on the one hand, and between govern- 
ment effort and voluntary effort on 
the other hand, recommended that 
methods for attaining these objectives 
should receive careful study in each 
country. It further urged the setting 
suitable machinery, 
necessary, at national, state and local 
levels, to achieve these ends. 
Conference also adopted the 


up of where 


following resolutions: 


“The International Study Conference 
on Child Welfare, grateful for the 
opportunities to get better informed 
and to make these new contacts which 
were offered by the International 
Union for Child Welfare and_ the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare in 
convening this mecting 
Convinced that such meetings, on 
the one hand, act as a valuable and 
effective stimulant both for individuals 
and for institutions actively interested 
in Child Welfare and, on the other 
hand, promote the development of 
true international co-operation, 
Expresses the wish 
(a) that the International Union and 
the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare, as conveners of thie 
present Conference and in co- 
operation with delegates present, 
ensure that the work of this 
Conference and _ specially its 
findings, be brought to the atten- 
tion of all those who are in a 
position to implement them; 
(6) that the International Union for 
Child Welfare, the Indian Council 


for Child Welfare and represen- 
tatives of other national Organisa- 
tions be formed into a Continua- 
tion Committee, the role of which 
shall be; 


(?) to maintain and develop the 
contacts already established; 

(i) to keep a watching brief 
over the implementation of 
the findings; 

(tt) to consider how countries 
can be of assistance to each 
other through the loan of 
single workers or teams, or 
other means; 

(iv) to convene from time to 
time regional study con- 
ferences; and 

(v) to convene in due course a 


second international study 
conference in another Asian 
country. 


As an introduction to the findings concern- 
ing handicapped children, it adopted the 


following statement: 


‘Recognising that children are the greatest 
of the world’s resources; 
That many of the world’s children, 
although physically handicapped, have 
far more ability than disability; 
That these children with integrated 
medical, educational and other services, 
can develop those abilities and become 
more adequate citizens not only in their 
communities and nations, but of the 
world ; 
That as their total needs require a team- 
work concept and the complete utilisation 
and integration of many disciplines, arts 
and skills, 


The same team-work concept of 


total planning through the complete 
utilisation and integration of the re- 
sources of all agencies, both public and 
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voluntary, is essential at the community, 
national and international levels.” 


Conference’s Success.—The success of the 
Conference lay in its efforts to focus world 
and national attention on the various aspects 
of the problems of children and to systematise 
the various recommendations in respect of the 
different sections of Child Welfare. It was 
helped in this great task by co-ordination of 
the efforts of experts and social workers. 


It suffered in its resources from a lack of 
data to enable it to assess the magnitude of 
theproblems before it. Not many Governments 
helped the Conference by submitting reports 
of the work done in their States, while in 
respect of others only a sectional survey of 
efforts undertaken was made available to the 
Conference. Better planning and fuller co- 
operation from the Governments will, in 
future, help subsequent Conferences to 
analyse the problems more fully and to plan 
more completely and coordinate the various 
preventive and curative methods evolved 


everywhere. 


An important observation, and one that 
was made by competent Asian delegates, was 
that the Conference lacked planning in a 
perspective. Like most Conferences that have 
their inspiration in Europe, this Conference 
suffered from the difference in approach 
between the Western and Asiatic concept of 
the problems of Child Welfare. Though this 
handicap was later made up by some Indian 
and other Asiatic delegates, and a corrective 
in emphasis brought to bear upon the 
deliberations, the proportion of concentration 
upon the specific problems of Child Welfare 
in Asian Countries was found to be 
inadequate. 

For, comparatively the Western approach 
is mainly one of a clinical nature. Most 
Western Countries having achieved a rela- 
tively high standard of living and of social 
security, the children of those countries have 


adequate provisions for basic human needs. 
They do not suffer as much from the effects 
of poverty and mal-nutrition, overcrowding | 
or lack of education, as do the children of 
most Asiatic countries. Their problems are 
not so much the problems of prevention as 
of cure. The proportion of physically handi- 
capped children is greater there than that of 
those handicapped by unfavourable cnviron- 
ment. Since society is so well advanced 
generally, their problems can find easy 
solution in clinics and curative treatment. 
Children in Asian Countries.—But the 
problem of children in most Asian and other 
under-developed countries is mainly one of 
rescue from the circumstances of poverty and 
mal-nutrition, of low standard of living, of 
overcrowding and illiteracy, of endemic 
disease and attendant social and psychological 
handicaps. In Asian countries, there are far 
more problem children that need care as a 
result of living and growing under these 
circumstances than those suffering from other 
causes. While even in Asian countries those 
children that require the care and treatment 
of clinical methods can be taken care of to 
a large extent by Government and _ allied 
agencies, those vast millions who arc the 
victims of poverty and overbearing social 
conditions do not receive adequate or even 
cursory attention. Such children develop into 
vast problem complexes and social outcasts 
whose life is condemned to rotate within a 
vicious circle, perpetuating their own con- 
ditions and dragging down the whole social 
fabric to the level of their own miserable 
standards. No clinical approach to their 
problems is possible. Their case has to be 
handled on the community level and on the 
front of raising their standard of living. The 
Conference failed to recognise their case 
adequately and to emphasise its concern for 
them. For an assessment of such problems, 
the case of children in India will be a fair 


average. 




















The Five Year Plan.—The approach tu 
child welfare on the plane of a higher 
standard of living is an approacl: that is 
fundamental and yet limited in scope as far 
as the time factor is concerned. A higher 
standard of living involves governmental 
policies in respect of economic planning, 
distribution of wealth between various sections 
of society and special provisions for child 
welfare. In India, the Five Year Plan has 
fortunately recognised the importance of the 
following aspects of Child Welfare which 
need special attention: 


1. The need to supplement the diet of 
children, especially in the case of 
under-nourished children, in schools 
and other institutions; 


2. Pilot projects for dealing with the 
problem of feeble-minded children; 


3. Child guidance clinics; 


4. Organisation of creches to look after 
the children of working mothers; 


5. Maintenance and management of play 
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6. Organisation of children centres, each 
with a well equipped playground, 
library of juvenile literature, a stage 
and facilities for developing child art 
and crafts. 

7. Organisation of institutions for the 
welfare of orphaned, deserted and 
destitute children. It is suggested that 
the orphanages and other similar 
institutions should be registered and 
supervised. 

In addition, to deal with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has drafted a Model Act. 

While the Plan can only indicate the nature 
of the problems to be tackled and _ besides, 
also make certain financial provisions, its 
efforts are limited by the availability of 
resources and by its order of priorities. 

Infant Mortality—The problems of infant 
mortality are the first that have to be dealt 
with. Out of a total population of about 360 
millions, there are 155 millions below the age 
of 17 years. Of these 3,177,628 children die 
every year. The age groups that are affected 











grounds, are as under: — 
| | | 
Year | Under 1 year | 1—4 years 5—6 years 10—14 years 
| a ND Me Ae 
1936 1,539,749 1,113,816 | 332,286 184,340 
1937 1,518,569 | 1,138,221 | 327,031 182,231 
1938 1,570,169 | 1,301,531 372,020 200,398 
1939 1,454,678 1,111,314 183,308 199,379 
1940 1'483.338 8©6|, +=«1144,628 «= s|~Ss«i88,353 199-153 
1941 1,489,283 1,215,761 109,762 j 223,085 
1942 1,416,640 1,141,093 221,808 224,319 
1943 1,280,094 1,184,841 | 286,042 273,445 
1944 1,305,333 1,334,569 202,831 274,895 


' 





Even though infant mortality rate which 
was 168.1 per thousand in 1932 has fallen to 
132.8 in 1949, there is still miuch to be done. 
If social services, both governmental and 
others, can reach the villages, then the death 
rate can be kept down to a minimum. 

Poverty and Delinquency.—Juvenile delm- 
quency which is primarily a result of poverty 


3 


and social conditions is on the increase in the 
country. Only such cases can be brought 
to the notice of public workers and govern- 
ment as occur in cities, but the vast majority 
of those in the villages of India remain 
unnoticed and uncared for. Children’s acts 
are now in force in all the major States of 
the country, and in 1949, 25,163 boys and 
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2,249 girls were put up before the Court for 
the following reasons :— 


(1) Offences against property .. 7,793 


(2) Charged under the Railway 


Act. mp as «yee 
(3) mga in moral danger .. 449 
(4) Ra ‘a + es 93 
(5) OED . 11,393 
(6) No guardians 2,404 


These figures speak of the inadequacy of 
the machinery for detecting cases of delin- 
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quency and not of its magnitude. The 


problems are much vaster. 


Comparative statistics in the field of 
education also are educative. The total 
number of children between 6 and i1 years 
attending primary schools was 17,654,600 in 
1949-50, whilst the number of boys and girls 
attending school between 11 and 17 years 
was 4,793,500. Relative figures including 
those of expenditure in various countries in- 
cluding India are as follows: — 























a Number of pupils Per capita 

Country Total population Ty, 7 expenditure 
Czechoslovakia 12,463,000 1,542,358 1,381,001 
Australia 7 912; ‘000 92,000 903,000 
Canada 13, 549, 000 1,952,775 1,802,900 Rs. 82.5 
U. of S. Africa 12,112 000 863,347 1,251,590 
U.S.A. 150,697,000 20,150,216 | 17,898,750 | Rs. 97.3 
Italy 45,906,000 | 5,186,781 | ° 4,835,566 
India 346,000,000 | 10,538,790 | 15,883,576 Rs 23 
France 41,550,000 | 5,292,997 | 4,399,454 
U.S.S.R. 193,000,000 -- 33,200,000 Rs 360 

| 








In the United Kingdom, the per capita 
expenditure is Rs. 74.5; in India, it is Rs. 2.3. 
While in Bombay State it is Rs. 28.4, in 
Bombay City it is Rs. 72.5. The great leeway 
that we have to make up in the field of 
education is evident from the above table, as 
also the unequal development among the 
different States in the country. If in this 
field of Child Welfare, we have to plan for 
equal development all over the country, then 
such planning cannot be left entirely to the 
capacity of each State to bear the burden. 
The Central Government must step in both 
as regard finance and programme. 

Future Scope of Work.—Having surveyed 
the context in which the Conference was 
held and the work of the Conference itself, 
it is now possible to project the type of organi- 
sation and its scope of work in dealing with 
the various problems of child welfare in 
relation to India. 


No statistics are available in the other 
spheres of child welfare activity to prove the 
gravity of the situation as it exists to-day. But 
the problems of mal-nutrition, children’s 
diseases, destitute and orphaned, handicapped 
and maladjusted children, bad housing, sani- 
tation and cleanliness or recreation and 
protection are present in such large numbers 
all over the country that nothing short of a 
total effort can even approach anywhere near 
a solution. The first task, naturally, must be 
a broad survey undertaken to assess their 
immensity. No voluntary agency can, by itself 
undertake this responsibility. This must be the 
task of the Government, of course, aided by 
such agencies. Once the problems are sur- 
veyed, then a comprehensive plan of action 
can be drawn up, distributing the available 
resources in money, personnel and clinica] 
facilities according to priorities that are 
predetermined. 
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Generally, voluntary agencies function in 
the cities, leaving out of their scope the rural 
population. When such surveys are under- 
taken, they must be able to assess correctly the 
problems in the rural areas which are gener- 
ally neglected upto now, and which must re- 
ceive greater attention to make up tor past 
neglect. 


Need for Surveys——It would be well also 
if the surveys are divided into two broad 
categories, preventive and curative. Preven- 
tive methods, as they are very often of an 
educative type, can, in most cases, be under- 
taken by agencies while curative methods 
require specialised agencies, e.g., clinics, which 
are not possible to be established in sufficiently 
adequate numbers except by Government 
itself. If these two broad categories of work 
could be defined, then the tasks of allocating 
responsibilities would be easier and results 
quicker. Work in either sphere can be carried 
on independently of each other, and it will 
not hamper the progress of the other if work 
in one sphere does not develop upto 
expectations, 


With so many agencies in the field, there 
is bound to be overlapping, wastage of efforts 
and finance and uncoordinated pregress. It 
will, therefore, be necessary, if the maximum 
results are to be achieved, to coordinate the 
efforts of all agencies and to make available 
the favourable methods of one for adoption 
by another. To the agencies themselves, there 
must be given full freedom as all agencies are 
likely to take on a pattern of function to suit 
local conditions. They must be free to take 
initiative, carry out innovations in the field of 
welfare, of course within the broad framework 
of an agreed programme. This naturally 
presupposes a supreme agency at the top, 
which must be the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare and to which must be entrusted by 
the Government all non-governmental res- 
ponsibilities for child welfare. Finance and 


personnel must be put at its disposal in a 


liberal manner. 


Voluntary Agencies.—It is necessary at this 
stage to stress the need for developing child 
welfare work by non-governmental agencies. 
The work of child welfare being of such a 
delicate nature is unsuitable to be handled by 
government departments. Besides, welfare 
work takes on different patterns in different 
circumstances, Government departments are 
too rigid for such a varied adaptation. 
Bureaucracy is hardly likely to be patient with 
delays or sympathetic to idiosyncracies and 
moods that are a constant feature of welfare 
work. If agencies could be registered with 
Government and the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare, then only such agencies could 
be given the resources that Governments 
desire to utilise. 


These resources in any case are too meagre 
for the immense task ahead. In the Five Year 
Plan, social services are allocated Rs. 3398 
crores, of which Rs. 155.66 crores are 
earmarked for Education, Rs. 99.54 crores for 
Health, Rs. 48.81 crores for Housing, Rs. 6.9! 
crores for Labour and Labour Welfare and 
Rs. 28.87 crores for Welfare of Backward 
Classes and Scheduled Castes and _ tribes. 
Child Welfare does not find specific mention. 
Somewhere within these allocations, e.g., in 
Education and Health, the section on Child 
Welfare may indirectly be given a quota. 
This also is problematical. Government must 
find some resources for this work and the rest 
must come from the Community. Perhaps a 
little may be squeezed out of the Rs. 90 crores 
allotted for Community Projects, and this too 
only in those areas where Community Projects 
are undertaken. 


Even if resources in personnel and finances 
are available, there still remains the need for 
evolving patterns of work for implementing 
the schemes of Child Welfare..No amount of 
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theorising or planning on paper will make 
for success unless all these schemes are tested 
in actuality. It is here that the importance of 
the Community Projects is emphasised. They 
afford an opportunity for evolving different 
patterns and initiating scheines. They can be 
developed into the world’s laboratory for 
schemes of Child Welfare of the rural pattern. 
The lessons and experiences in the selected 
areas can serve as models not merely for 
India but also for all Asian and under- 
developed countries. For here, for the first 
time, can be tested the effects of i.tegrated 
development and their cumulative effects 
upon the lives of children. 


Importance of Community Projects.— 
Community Projects with their integrated and 
patterned development can, if properly 
worked out, serve as pilot schemes for Child 
Welfare. Since they are limited to 55 Schemes 
and spread out all over the country in varying 
physical terrain and cultural atmospheres, 
their development may serve us as sample 
surveys, affording much analytical data. 
Education, health, housing and training for 
employment can all be experimented upon. 
Here also, in a concentrated and approach- 
able form, the parents of children are 
available to whom a systematic approach in 
the problems of Child Welfare is possible. 
Concentration of efforts and the collection of 
resources can also be innovated. In Com- 
munity Projects, developing society can be 
made to include in its evolution multiple 


schemes of Child Welfare. 


The structure of Community Projects is 
perhaps the most encouraging aspect and one 
that lends itself to co-operative efforts to 
help children. Each project is about 450 to 
500 square miles in area comprising nearly 
300 villages with a population of about 
200,000. Again each Project area is divided 
into Development Blocks, each of about 100 
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villages and 60,000 to 70,000 persons. Each 
development block is in turn divided into 
groups of five villages with a village level 
worker in charge. For each Project there will 
be a Project Executive Officer, a staff of 125 
supervisors and the village level workers. 
Since the accent of these schemes is on the 
development of initiative of and co-operation 
by the villages, a Project Advisory Committee 
is provided for to assist the Project officers. 
The participation of the people in the 
execution as well as planning is the essence 
of the whole programme 


Child Welfare Workers’ Training.— Under 
such circumstances in which non-official per- 
sonnel and the people co-operate 1m a joint 
endeavour, it would be possible tor some 
workers to be trained in the simple schemes 
of Child Welfare. If each Development 
Block has one such worker to interest himself 
in the schemes of Child Welfare, then the 
three workers in the three Development 
Blocks can co-ordinate the total work of 
Child Welfare in the Project area. The 
people, whose consiousness of responsibility 
can be aroused to co-operate in this grand 
adventure, can help to bring to the attention 
of these workers those children that need 
attention or those circumstances that need 
remedying. In a co-operative effort of the 
people and the trained worker, even complete 
surveys in regard to children’s necds can be 
made. 


The dearth of finance from Government, 
which is the cause of the abandonment of so 
many good schemes need not worry ihe social 
worker here. Since the accent is on co- 
operation and self-help the villages must be 
able to gather the slender resources necessary 
for this work. Cooperative effort itself keeps 
down the expenses of such schemes, What 
little is necessary beyond the sums allocated 
by Government must be collected by the 
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villagers in the manner of the Community 
Chests in America. This spendid community 
effort to finance the various locai schemes 
in America needs introducing in this country. 
Far too long have the people looked to 
Government or public charities for financing 
efforts. It is high time now that the people 
developed enough self-respect to have con- 
fidence in their own collective efforts for their 
own advancement. What better beginning 
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can there be than to start with collective 
efforts to build up a Community Chest for 
Child Welfare in their own Project areas. 


The prospects for Child Welfare work are 
bright. Only the Governments, voluntary 
agencies and the people must be brought 
together to pool their resources so that the 
children of India may be assured a happy 
future. 
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TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 





THIRTEENTH CONVOCATION 
(Sunday, 10th May 1953 at 6.15 P. M.) 


Dmecrors’ Report 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am happy to welcome you to this 
Thirteenth Convocation after a lapse of only 
five months since the last one held in 
December. This unusual phenomenon is 
due to the fact that in 1951 the Institute 
reduced its two-and-a-half years training 
course to two years, in order to fall in line 
with the other schools of social work in 
India. In the course of these four brief 
months we have had as usual a busy round 
of activities, but my report this evening will 
record only the significant events. 


Last November, the Sir Dorabji. Tata Trust 
decided to appoint a Reviewing Committee 
to assess the present work of the Institute 
and its possible future developments. Accord- 
ingly, a Committee, consisting of Dr. John 
Matthai (Chairman), Miss A. Wilkens of 
Texas University, U.S.A... and Miss E. 
Younghusband of the London School of 
Economics, U.K., started its work early in 
January. It considered the main aspects of 
the Institute’s training programme and has 
made recommendations to the Trustees in 
respect of it. The report was considered 
recently by the Governing Board and the 
Trustees and a Sub-Committee of the Board 
was constituted to implement its recommenda- 
tions. This Sub-Committee will discuss with 
the Faculty such matters as relate to admis- 
sion procedure, courses of instruction, field 
work placements and evaluation of student’s 


progress. The new regulations evolving from 
these deliberations will take effect in July 
1954. 


Among other salient activities during this 
term, I may mention the All-India Con- 
ference of Labour and Welfare Officers which 
was held from 3rd to 6th April in Bombay. 
This Conference, incidentally the first of its 
kind in India, was organised under the joint 
sponsorship of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, the Indian Institute of 
Personnel Management, the Industrial 
Welfare Association (India), the National 
Institute of Labour Management and the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences. Shri V. V. 
Giri, Minister for Labour, Government of 
India, inaugurated the Conference which was 
presided over by Shri Shantilal H. Shah, 
Minister for Labour and Health, Government 
of Bombay. The Conference conducted its 
deliberations under four Sections, namely, (i) 
Philosophies of labour welfare, (ii) Study of ~ 
prevailing practices, (iii) Training of labour 
and welfare personnel, and (iv) Future scope 
and activities of similar conferences. We were 
mainly interested in the training of labour 
and welfare personnel, and in greater oppor- 
tunities for intensive practical work as well 
as the social work approach in industry. In 
this regard, the cooperation of the industrial 
organisations for the placement of students 
was keenly urged and I am pleased to report 
that one of the recommendations of the Con- 
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ference was that Governments and industrial 
organisations be requested to give more 
facilities and cooperation in making the field 
work training of students in professional 
educational institutions effective and efficient. 
It was also recommended that such institu- 
tions should include in their training pro- 
gramme (a) a pre-employment course of 
studics for all new entrants to the profession, 
(b) in-service training for untrained officers 
already in employment, and (c) refresher or 
extension courses for practising welfare or 
personnel officers. I may mention that some 
of our staff and students took an active part 
in the organisation of this Conference. We 
propose to publish the June 1953 issue of the 
Indian Journal of Sucial Work as a special 
number, containing the papers and proceed- 
ings of this Conference. It is hoped in the 
years to come more Conferences of this 
nature will be convened to bring about better 
understanding between capital, labour and 
management and also to give labour and 
welfare officers from all over India oppor- 
tunities for exchange of ideas and experiences 
in their respective spheres of service. 


Dealing with Conferences, I am glad to 
mention a recent Conference held in Bombay 
of labour officers of the Tata organisations in 
India which Dr. M. V. Moorthy of the 
Faculty was deputed to attend on behalf of 
the Institute. Among the many subjects 
discussed were Labour Legislation, , Joint 
Consultations and Works Committees, 
Training as well as Industrial Health Pro- 
grammes and Welfare Measures. Dr. Miss 
G. R. Banerjee was invited to read a paper 
in the All-India Moral and Social Hygiene 
Conference held in Lucknow in February 
1953. This Conference has resolved to under- 
take social surveys in moral and social hygiene 
fields. During the same month, Mr. N. F. 
Kaikobad was also deputed to attend a Field 
Work Seminar held in Baroda. Some Schools 


of Social Work in India were represented at 
the Seminar which also had the benefit of 
the participation of 5 foreign delegates from 
the Technical Cooperation Administration 
and the Ford Foundation. The Seminar con- 
sidered criteria for admission of students, 
their employment and other cognate matters. 
Relating to field work, the delegates discussed 
its criteria, agencies and their relation t 
Schools of Social Work, planning and 
curriculum content of supervision and method 
as well as evaluation. This Seminar, which 
was the first gathering of professional Social 
Work Teachers, has made substantial sugges- 
tions which we hoped to consider on their 
own merits in the light of the Reviewine 
Committee’s recommendations. Such _ parti- 
cipation in Conferences and Seminars 
enables the members of the Faculty to enrich 
their knowledge and widen their outlook on 
problems of social welfare and on training 


In this regard, I am glad to report that 
Dr. B. H. Mehta has been invited by the 
United Nations to serve on an Expert Com- 
mittee on the prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders. This Committee 
is scheduled to meet in New York from 15th 
to 24th June and we wish Dr. Mehta well 
in his new mission. He is at present busy 
organising a one-month Youth Services Camp 
in the township Ullasnagar near Kalyan, on 
behalf of the Bharat Sevak Samaj, Bombay 
Branch, and with the assistance of Dr. P. H. 
Prabhu and Mr. N. F. Kaikobad of the 
Faculty and Mr. K. D. Gangrade, our new 
Community Organiser. This Camp is de- 
signed to give refugee youth opportunities of 
disciplined corporate life as well as commu- 
nity welfare work. Some of our students and 
voluntary workers of Bombay are taking part 
in the work of the Camp. I have no doubt 
that it will afford all the campers an excel- 
lent scope for youth activities and community 
programmes as a means of practical demons- 
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tration of social work. Further the Director 
has helped in organising a training centre of 
Social Education Organisers in Hyderabad, 
which is being run under his supervision by 
the Community Projects Administration. In 
these two ways, the Institute is co-operating 
with the Planning Commission in some of 
its social welfare schemes. 


Another notable feature of the term was 
a Variety Entertainment organised by the 
Divisions of Family and Child Welfare and 
Medical and Psychiatric Social Work 
under the direction of Dr. Banerjee of the 
Faculty. It was held on Sunday, the 15th 
March at St. Xavier’s College Hall in aid 
of the Social Service Department of the Bai 
Jerbai Wadia Hospital, Parel, and the Family 
Welfare Agency, DeLisle Road, Bombay. 
It is gratifying to report that a net amount 
of Rs. 3,950-12-0 in terms of ticket sale and 
donations was realised, and it has been di- 
vided between these two agencies for use on 
charitable purposes. May I say in this regard 
that such social service agencies are in great 
need of financial support and we are happy 
that the public of Bombay responded gene- 
rously to this cause of humanitarian work. 
We thank all the donors and artists for their 
contribution in making the Variety Enter- 
tainment a success. Let me also congratulate 
all those students and staff who took part in 
organising the entertainment. It has given 
them useful experience in how to arrange 
such shows and raise moncy for public causes. 


As in previous ycars, the Institute Day 
was celebrated on Saturday, 11th April when 
a short variety entertainment was presented 
by our students. During the term, the Stu- 
dents’ Union arranged cultural activities and 
sports events. The Championship cup will 
be awarded to Miss L. S. Shirgaokar this 
evening. We congratulate Miss Shirgaokar on 
her success. 


P| 


Recently we were fortunate in having a 
prize of books worth Rs. 50/- awarded by 
the Rotary Club of Bombay to the best 
student of the year. The Faculty decided 
to divide the prize which was awarded to 
Miss Satya Juneja and Mr. Amalendu De. 
We offer them our heartiest congratulations 
and express our cordial thanks to the Rotary 
Club of Bombay for their gift. 


During the term we were ‘privileged to 
have distinguished visitors among whom were 
Dr. Ralph Bunche of the United Nations and 
Mr. John Marsh, Director of the Industrial 
Welfare Society, London. The Secondary 
Education Commission appointed by the 
Union Government and the Turkish Parlia- 
mentary Goodwill Delegation to India also 
visited us. 


At this Convocation ceremony, 35 students 
will receive their Diploma in Social Service 
Administration. This batch is perhaps the 
largest in the history of the Institute and re- 
presents all the areas of training offered by 
us. It brings the total number of our trained 
social workers to 285 during the last 17 years. 
Out of these 35, 19 have made a special study 
of Industrial Relations and Personnel 
Management, 4 of Family and Child Welfare, 
5 of Medical and Psychiatric Social Work 
and 7 of Group Work and Community 
Organisation. We wish them well in their 
professional career and hope that they will, 
in the not too distant future, obtain opportu- 
nities of serving their socially sick brethren. 


Lastly I must mention that the construction 
work of the Institute’s permanent buildings 
at Chembur, as reported earlier, has been 
progressing steadily and satisfactorily, and 
we expect to move into our new abode by 
December this year. We look forward to 
welcoming you there at our next Convocation 


in May 1954, ’ 
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Before I close this brief report, I wish to 
refer to the appointment of Mr. A. D. 
Gorwala as a member of the Governing 
Board. He accepted the invitation of the 
Trustees and joined the Board in February 
last. I have no doubt that with his vast ad- 
ministrative experience and knowledge of 
social and economic questions, Mr. Gorwala 
will give us the benefit of his valuable 
counsel in the management of the Institute. 
May I also record my personal appreciation 
of the work done by the Faculty, staff and 
students whom I wish to thank for their 
cooperation in my duties as Director of the 
Institute. 


At the end of this month I shall retire 
after having been a member of the Faculty 
of the Institute since its inception in 1936, 
and its Director for the last 12 years. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction to me that during 
this period the Institute has not only expand- 
ed its training programme but has also won 
national and international reputation. The 
credit for this achievement goes in no small 
measure to the Governing Board, the Faculty, 
the staff and the students. 


Whatever I have been able personally to 
contribute to the growth of the Institute has 
been largely due to the confidence which the 
Trustees and the Governing Board placed in 


me, and the freedom they gave me to execute 
my plans. For these and for their never- 
failing appreciation, counsel and support, | 
shall ever be grateful to them. 


I take this opportunity to welcome my 
successor Professor A, R. Wadia, a veteran 
educationist and scholar, and wish him 
all success in his new appointment. The 
Faculty, and the staff, I hope, will extend to 
him the same cordial loyalty, willing co- 
operation and able assistance as they have 
given me during my tenure of Directorship, 
and I am sure Professor Wadia will be able 
to enhance the Institute’s high reputation, 
both in India and abroad, as a pioneer 
training centre for professional social work. 


With the growing consciousness among 
Governments and the public regarding social 
service as a profession, I expect the Institute 
will be called upon to render more useful 
service in the years to come by reshaping its 
training policies and curricula in order to 
meet the changing needs of our country. I 
feel confident that with the munificient 
support of the Tatas and the Governments as 
well as the warm interest of the Trustees and 
the Governing Board in our affairs, the Insti- 
tute will march forward in its cherished goal 
of preparing well qualified social workers for 
multifarious tasks in the field of humanitarian 
service. 





CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 
(Dr. Joun Martruar) 


Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN: 


You have noticed that the report that Dr. 
Kumarappa has presented this time is some- 
what briefer than usual. As Dr. Kumarappa 
has explained, we have made certain changes 
in the duration of the courses of study in the 


Institute, which have made it necessary 
in turn to introduce a corresponding change 
as regards the date of the annual convocation. 
The last convocation was held in December 
1952, and under the new system, the convo- 
cation will be held in May. The interval 
this time being only four months, the report 
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must be necessarily short. I am giving this 
reason lest you should go away with the 
impression that there has been perhaps some 
curtailment of the scope and activities of the 
Institute. The reverse is the truth. We are 
carrying on exactly on the same level as last 
year and the progress in all has been quite 
satisfactory. In fact, we are looking forward, 
in the near future, to a time of expanding 
activities. 

In the brief remarks I propose to make 
this evening, I wish to strike a personal note. 
As Dr. Kumarappa indicated in his report, 
his retirement from the Institute is due at 
the end of this month. Dr. Kumarappa has 
been for some time asking to be released from 
active work. In fact he wanted to be released 
last year, but at our request, he decided to 
continue for another year. As his retirement 
becomes effective from the end of this month, 
I want to take this opportunity of publicly 
expressing, on behalf of the Governing Board 
and the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, our warm ap- 
preciation of the valuable work Dr. Kumar- 
appa has done for the Institute during the 
seventeen years he has been associated with 
it and, particularly during the past twelve 
years as its Director. What has made his 
tenure a success is not merely his knowledge 
and scholarship in the field of social work 
and the social sciences but that he has dis- 
played an almost missionary zeal for the work 
and interests of the Institute. His loyalty and 
devotion to the Institute have been of a high 
order, and I am convinced that its success 
in establishing for itself a position of influence 
and eminence in the field of social work 
education, is largely due to his efforts and 
his personality and the extent to which he 
exerted himself in making the work of the 
Institute known here and abroad. In taking 
leave of him, I wish him not exactly a period 
of rest but rather of continued activity, less 
strenuous perhaps, but none the less effective. 
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I trust he will maintain his interest in the 
work of the Institute and in the cause of 
social services generally to which he has 
already made so significant a contribution. 


His place in the Institute will be taken by 
Professor A, R. Wadia who is an educationist 
of long and varied experience and has great 
achievements to his credit in the field of 
Indian education. He was for many years 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Mysore and during this period in his teaching 
as well as in the inspiration he imparted to 
his students, he laid particular stress on that 
aspect of philosophy which underlies the 
difficult and complex problem of human 
relations in society. He has held also several 
educational positions involving a great deal 
of organisational and administrative work 
and I have no doubt that his work here as 
Director will help in building an edifice 
worthy of the Institute on the foundations 
which Dr. Kumarappa has so well and so 
truly laid. 


There are two developments of interest to 
which I would like to make brief reference. 
The first is that some time next year, the 
Institute will be moving into its new buildings 
at Chembur, which will provide in many 
ways a more appropriate environment for the 
Institute. It will be an environment better 
fitted to the special activities of the Institute 
and will help us to render even better service 
than in the past. 


The second is regarding the Reviewing 
Committee to which Dr. Kumarappa referred 
in his report. The Committee to which we 
invited two University teachers of social 
sciences, one from the U. S. and the other 
from U. K. was appointed to review the 
work of the Institute and to make recommen- 
dations for its future development. Their 
report was submitted to the Governing 
Board and the Trustees recently. We have 
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considered the report and in the main agree 
with their views and suggestions. While the 
Committee are appreciative of what the 
Institute has been able to achieve so far, they 
think that, in view of the rapid and funda- 
mental changes taking place in the country, 
it is necessary to make certain changes in the 
curricula and the general structure of the 
Institute with particular emphasis on the 
practical side of the training it provides so 
that it may fulfil its potentialities to the fullest 
extent. 

I have now much pleasure in asking the 


Minister for Education to deliver the Convo- 
cation Address. d am grateful to Mr. Dinkar- 
rao Desai for readily accepting our invitation 
to be present here and give the annual 
address. Mr. Desai is one of the busiest men 
in Bombay and I greatly appreciate the fact 
that he has been able to make time to come 
here and speak to the graduates of the year. 
I welcome him not merely in his personal 
capacity, but also as a member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to whose sympathetic 
and friendly interest the Institute owes so 
much. 





CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


By Hon’sie Suri DinKerrRAO N. Desatr 


(Minister for Education @ Law, Govt. of Bombay) 


Dr. Matthai, Dr. Kumarappa, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 


I am very grateful for this opportunity to 
visit your institution and to participate in the 
Annual Convocation. 


I have heard with interest the report read 
by the Director. It is a record of all-round 
progress. This is as it should be for an ins- 
titution run by the House of Tata. The House 
of Tata is welknown for its far-sighted 
pioneering work in various fields of public 
activities—industrial, scientific, relief from 
disease and suffering and social welfare. 
The Bangalore Institute of Science and the 
Institute of Fundamental Research have been 
landmarks in the history of scientific research 
in this country and a source of inspiration 
to institutions working in the field of scienti- 
fic research. The cancer hospital is a unique 
institution in the country giving hope of a 
longer span of life and relief from pain to 
those suffering from that foul disease and 
your institution of social sciences has succeed- 


ed in focussing public mind on the import- 
ance of scientific study of the problems of 
social service. 


During the short period of its existence 
your institution has acquired national and 
international reputation. It has attracted 
students not only from all the States of India 
but even from far of Ceylon. It has attracted 
students from all castes and communities. 
Now that the institute will have its perma- 
nent buildings at Chembur there will be 
greater scope for the expansion of its acti- 
vities. I am very happy to learn that the 
Tata Trust had appointed a_ Revision 
Committee to assess the work of the institute 
and the possibilities for its future develop- 
ment. When the recommendations of the 
committee are implemented the institute will 
receive a further impetus enhancing its 
utility. 


India is now an independent country. 
150 years of foreign rule have left a 
legacy of intricate problems affecting the life 
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and well being of our teeming millions. We 
have to face want, disease and ignorance, 
filth, squalor and unemployment. In a 
welfare state a solution has to be found for 
all these problems. It is in all these fields 
that the trained alumni of your institution 
will be of immense value. 


We have embarked upon several schemes 
of public welfare. In the field of education 
we have started introducing compulsory 
primary education and expansion of the 
facilities for technical and academic educa- 
tion. We have embarked upon an extensive 
programme of economic uplift. We have 
undertaken community projects in various 
parts of the country. We have started 
numerous works for the expansion of irriga- 
tion facilities and activities for developing 
agriculture. Our Five Year Plan has in view 
industrial expansion in several sectors and we 
have taken several measures for the welfare 
of labour. We have sponsored prohibition 
and similar activities of public welfare. 


For all these, public co-operation is abso- 
lutely necessary. Legislation can touch only 
the fringe of the problems. It is public co- 
operation and public enthusiasm that will 
have to be harnessed if all these schemes 
are to achieve real success. 


In the field of education we have been 
faced with problems of lapse and wastage. 
We have established schools in several back- 
ward areas but it has been found by ex- 
perience that people do not take to these 
institutions kindly. Children attend the 
school for a few days and then disappear. 
The result is that inspite of our spending 
considerable public funds on this programme 
the results are not commensurate with the 
effort and the expenditure. In order to invite 
the co-operation of parents as well as of the 
pupils it will be necessary to make a scientific 
study of the social and economic environment 


of these backward people as also of their 
prejudices and antipathies. It has been a 
task beyond the capacity of our teachers and 
it is evident, therefore, that the State as well 
as the Local-Self Govt. Institutions will have 
to obtain the help of students of social 
sciences trained in institutions like yours. 


The success of community projects again 
will depend upon public co-operation. We 
shall have to arouse in a village community 
the consciousness of a community of interest 
and a spirit of self help and to encourage 
initiative wherever it is visible. It is only 
when a will to work is created among all who 
form the community that the real benefits 
of all schemes that are undertaken will reach 
the people and there would be a general rise 
in the standard of living. 


I have mentioned only one or two of the 
activities we shall have to undertake if ours 
is really to be a welfare state. We have to 
work for the amelioration of the condition of 
labour and to rehabilitate the delinquents. 
We have to care for the defective and the 
crippled, the leper and the numerous 
sufferers from T, B. who are at present a 
burden on society. 


We have to work for all those who have 
lapsed from morality. The field of work 
before us is immense, 


The young men and women who have 
obtained specialised training in this institution 
will have all this work before them. Social 
service may perhaps not be so remunerative or 
colourful as various other public activities. But 
it has like virtue its own reward in giving 
a personal satisfaction to those who plunge 
into it. It has its own reward in the peace of 
mind as well as moral satisfaction that it gives 
to the worker. I am sure, those of the alumni 
of this institution who take to social service 
in the various fields lying before them will 
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ultimately find a joy in the work that they 
undertake in their life hereafter. 

In conclusion I offer my congratulations to 
all the successful students who will receive 
their diplomas today. Before them is a life 


of sacrifice and devotion. They might have to 
face difficulties and hardships but the training 
that they have received in this institution 
will, I am sure, keep up their spirits. I wish 
them all success. 


VISION TESTS IN INDUSTRY 


By M. M. A. Dusasu, p.c. (Oxon) 


(Dept. of Ophthalmology, St. George’s Hospital, Bombay) 


Those of us striving to develop vocational 
rehabilitation as a series of professional 
services, offering even more than cyes for 
the blind and limbs for the disabled, have 
long hoped for the day when we shall have 
well developed programmes for all groups 
of the maimed and the disabled—the hard 
of hearing and the deaf, the arthritic, the 
tuberculous, the one-eyed, the partially 
seeing and the blind, the mentally ill- 
equipped and such others. 


Blindness is the king of terrors for the 
workman. We must try to lead the way in 
stimulating the interest of management, 
labour, government, and ophthalmologists in 
the extension of sight-saving programmes in 
industry. It is reported by investigators in 
Europe, U. K., and U. S. A., that 98% of 
injuries to the eycsight of workers can be 
prevented if the employee is trained in the 
use of and furnished with the safety devices 
best suited for his work to protect him 
against flying particles, fumes, dusts, corro- 
sives and glare. It must be borne in mind 
that there are also other factors resulting 
in injuries to eye-sight—improper illumina- 
tion, failure to correct subnormal vision, the 
exacerbation of early visual difficulties, 
infections and failure to diagnose such eye 
conditions as glaucoma, cataract, etc. 


Selective Placement—The development of 


the concept of Selective Placement in 
conjunction with physical capacities is one 
of the most significant advances in the field 
of vocational rehabilitation. The concept 
emphasizes “capabilities” rather than “dis- 
abilities”. A disabled worker who is well 
placed is no longer handicapped. A person’s 
ability to perform a given job is not dependent 
on his over-all physical make-up, but rather 
on his skill, aptitude and experience. A 
preplacement medical examination plus an 
analysis of the physical requirements and 
environmental conditions of a job are the 
elements of the selective placement method. 


The successful rehabilitation of a disabled 
person is not solely a medical problem. It 
is a continuous series of services, in the 
medical, social and _ industrial spheres. 
Rehabilitation has been defined as_ the 
restoration of the handicapped to the fullest 
physical, mental, social, vocational and 
economic usefulness of which they are 
capable. The report of the Tomlinson Com- 
mittee of the British Parliament emphasizes 
that rehabilitation is satisfactory only if the 
disabled person can take and keep a job 
in normal competition with his fellows. 


Vocational Rehabilitation—This is a 
public service in the same sense as public 
health, public welfare and public education. 
It is of the utmost importance that disable- 
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ment is not made worse by lack of 
understanding, prejudice and therefore lack 
of opportunity. In order to secure for disabled 
persons their full share of opportunity and 
their capacity for normal employment, we 
should continue to encourage the goodwill 
which now exists among employers towards 
handicapped persons. Most important is the 
necessity for sustained public relations 
programme to inform employers, labour 
unions, legislators and the general public 
that vocational rehabilitation can fit a 
disabled person to the job successfully by 
means of physical restoration, vocational 
guidance and training. Employers in parti- 
cular need to be reassured that, under 
suitable conditions, disabled persons can 
serve effectively without hazard to themselves 
or others. An excellent example of this type 
of publicity is the published declaration of 
attitude by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives in the U. S. A., which 
encourages member companies to promote 
the employment of disabled persons. The 
report of the Casualty and Insurance 
Executives in the U. S. A., goes on to remind 
employers that surveys have shown that 
physically handicapped persons are good 
workers and that there is evidence that their 
absenteeism and labour turn-over records are 
strikingly better than those of the able 
bodied; that they have fewer accidents; 
that they are conscientious, superior workers ; 
that they expect no favours and produce as 
well as or better than the average normal 
workers, 


If the Vocational Rehabilitation pro- 
gramme is to function effectively, our state 
agencies should make available to their 
clients with visual handicaps medical 


diagnosis and treatment of high professional 
standards, including the services of qualified 
ophthalmologists and the provision of glasses, 
expert vocational counselling, skilled voca- 


tional training and selective placement in 
employment. 


Vision testing.—Vision testing in any form 
is essentially a highly technical procedure. 
Analysis and interpretation of information 
obtained by such methods are even more 
technical and difficult to follow through. 
The field of industrial vision, is still in a 
developmental stage. Cooperation amongst 
all those involved—the industrial hygienist 
and the industrial safety man, in particular— 
is absolutely essential for its development to 
a stage when we shall be able to make the 
job safe for vision, and vision both adequate 
and safe for the job. 


Very few physical findings in employee 
examinations are more important to the 
safety-minded investigator than those per- 
taining to the eyes. Therefore, visual skills 
and seeing conditions must play an over- 
whelmingly important role in the number 
and type of industrial accidents occurring. 


Visual acuity refers to the ability to perceive 
form, shape, configuration; this essentially 
depends upon the ability to distinguish two 
points as being separate. The variables © 
industrially significant, which affect this 
function, are distance and age. Some 
individuals can see distant and near objects 
clearly (Emmetropes) ; others can see only 
distant objects clearly (Hypermetropes) ; and 
still others can see only near objects clearly 
(Myopes) . 

For testing distance vision, a test chart 
with appropriate letters, numbers or other 
symbols, is placed twenty feet from the 
subject, who has one eye covered at a time. 
In testing near visual actuity, a small reading 
card at 16 to 14 inches from the subject’s 
eyes, is generally used. Both these testing 
situations are artificial in so far as workers 
are concerned; workers as a rule do not use 
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cither eye alone, nor only at the distances 
described. They usually perform binocularly 
and at either varying distances or mostly 
at a relatively fixed working distance. It is 
the responsibility of the professional services 
to provide correction lenses, prisms, exercises 
etc. for the work distance; and to measure 
acuity specifically for the employee’s parti- 
cular job. 


Age and Vision.—The ability to do close 
work diminishes with age—particularly after 
40 years. It is this limitation imposed by age 
that makes it necessary to determine 
specifically the acuity or keenness of vision 
of these older individuals at the particular 
work distance at which they are working. 
For this reason, it is advisable in industry 
to recheck at more frequent intervals the 
eyes of employees over 40 years of age. This 
serves not only industry by correcting the 
vision of ageing eyes so that they can continue 
on the job, but the ageing employee himself, 
through discovery of other findings, defects 
and possible diseases. 


The second visual skill, that of depth 
_ perception, is useful to individuals who 
work in depth, eg., moving equipment, 
assembly work, etc. Depth perception has 
been found to vary with age, independent 
of the worker involved. It reaches a 
maximum between the ages of 30 and 50 
and is lower than this level below the age 
of thirty and over the age of fifty. However, 
most tests to measure the ability of individuals 
to distinguish the distance of various objects 
in relation to one another, are extremely 
difficult to devise, administer and interpret. 


The third visual skill that is of importance 
to industry and to an industrial worker is 
colour discrimination. The implications of 
this aspect of visual skill with respect to 
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safety seem more apparent than those in 
the two aspects previously considered—visual 
acuity and depth perception. One of the 
simplest things that can be done by a safety 
supervisor in any plant, which will yield 
profitable results in cutting down accidents, 
is to undertake a complete colour vision 
survey of all those employees, engaged 
directly or indirectly with operations where 
coloured signal devices are used. It is 
recommended, however, that a survey of this 
type should employ one of several approved 
tests and avoid the so-called simplified tests. 


The fourth aspect of visual skills useful 
in industry is muscle imbalance. It was found 
that on the average, some 9 per cent of 
serious accidents occurred amongst indivi- 
duals who had faulty, that is insufficient 
convergence, and that only 4 per cent of 
individuals who had adequate convergence 
ability, suffered serious accidents. By con- 
vergence is meant the ability of an individual 
to direct both eyes properly to the object 
viewed, so that the eyes are in proper 
alignment for the distance at which the 
object is located. 


Conclusion—One may add that it is not 
enough to determine the smallest letter or 
number that an employee is able to see or 
read at a twenty-foot distance. It is also 
highly important to know what this muscle 
balance is, what degree of depth perception 
he has, what is his speed of vision, that is, 
how long an individual’s eyes must be 
exposed to a particular object before he sees 
it, whether he has colour discrimination at 
his usual work distance or better, at the 
distance involved when the accident occurred. 
All this is extremely necessary to measurably 
cut down the terrible toll of industrial 
accidents. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH SERVICES 


No small contribution to the development 
of labour efficiency and higher productivity 
in British industry is made by the industrial 
health services, a fact underlined in a report 
just issued by a Committee of Inquiry ap- 
pointed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, 
to examine the relationship between these 
services and the general preventive and 
curative health services provided for the 
general population. 


The report bears emphatic testimony to 
the essential importance of the industrial 
health services, from whatever angle they 
are regarded, and treats them as a normal 
function of enlightened management today. 
The services are of great valuc because of the 
contribution they make, says the report, both 
to the health of the workers and to pro- 
ductivity. By taking care of his health, these 
services help to keep the worker at his 
employment, contribute to his confidence, 
and thus increase his satisfaction with his 
werk and conditions. “They are thus an 
important element in promoting and main- 
taining good morale in industry”, says the 
report. 

There are at present about 230 medical 
men on full-time jobs in factories in the 
United Kingdom. About 1,500 hold part- 
time appointments—giving substantial service 
of more than 12 hours a week on the 
average—while several hundred more give 
from 3 to 12 hours a week to medical 
work in factories. 


More than 1,200 other doctors who are 
not strictly factory doctors give their services, 
too; and there are about 4,000 on the nursing 
staff (half of them State-registered nurses) 
who are connected with these services: that 
is to say, they are concerned with the medical 
supervision of factory workers, with nursing 
and first-aid services for these workers, and 
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generally with their welfare as employed 
persons. 


MepicaL Factory INSPECTORATE 


The present industrial health services 
constitute a characteristic British combina- 
tion of private and public enterprise. They 
have grown up, on the one hand, from the 
medical factory inspectorate which was set 
up in the past by the State to enforce and 
advise upon an increasing volume of legis- 
lation concerned with the health of factory 
workers and their working environment. 


Britain’s first Medical Inspector of Facto- 
ries was appointed in 1898. There are now 
some 15 such officers who form part of the 
Factory Department of the Ministry of 
Labour. It is their duty, among other 
responsibilities, to make special investigations 
into questions of industrial hygiene, industrial 
diseases, and such environmental conditions 
as affect the health of workers; especially 
those diseases that are of industrial origin 
and those that are directly dangerous to 
health. 


It is primarily to assist this Medical Ins- 
pectorate that about 1,800 “appointed factory 
doctors” are in the industrial health services 
today. Their main task is to devise protective 
measures against industrial diseases, and to 
inspect all young people annually and adults 
in certain dangerous occupations periodically. 


On the other hand, a growing number of 
employers have found it desirable to appoint 
doctors and nurses, not only to assist them 
in complying with the requirements of factory 
legislation but to provide standards, above 
the requirements of the law, in what the 
report describes as “a spirit of enlightened 
management and in recognition of a moral 
obligation” to their work people. The two 
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World Wars gave an immense stimulus to 
the growth of the medical services in industry. 
Many of the wartime factories were under 
the control of a special Government depart- 
ment which had a medical department to 
advise on all questions of industrial health. 


PrivATE EMpLovers’ INTEREST 


In addition to their own competent per- 
sonnel, these services can call on medical 
manpower in the general preventive health 
services connected with work and workplaces. 
It is pointed out in the report that the indus- 
trial health services are not, indeed, wholly 
medical in character; they are bound up with 
the carrying out of certain functions, largely 
non-medical, at the place of work. Medical 
Officers of Health appointed by the Local 
Government authorities also have responsi- 
bilities arising out of duties imposed by 
factory legislation upon these authorities. 


Much importance attaches, for the 
development of the industrial health services, 
to the active interest of private employers as 
well as employing authorities, such as the 
National Coal Board, the British Transport 
Commission, the National Dock Labour 
Board and similar bodies. There is a Mines 
Medical Inspectorate, with a _ principal 
Medical Inspector and his Deputy stationed 
at the headquarters of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Powcr, and six Medical Inspectors 
stationed in the main coal-producing areas of 


the United Kingdom. 

All new entrants to the mining industry 
under 18 years of age have to pass a medical 
inspection, and the nationalising Act of 
Parliament applying to the mining industry 
requires the Minister to introduce a perma- 
nent scheme of initial and periodical medical 


examination of all coal miners. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Along these lines a steady development of 
the industrial health service can be expected. 
The British Government has already indi- 
cated its acceptance of the general aims of 
the Committce’s report. One of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, on which two 
leading representatives of the trade union 
movement served—Dame Anne Loughlin 
of the Trades Union Congress and Mr. J. T. 
Byrne, of the Electrical Trades Union—is 
that a new permanent advisory council of 
doctors, nurses, workcrs and employers should 
be set up along with representatives of the 
Ministries of Health, Fuel and Power, and 
Labour, to act as a link between the national, 
public, and industrial health services. 


It is common ground that the nation 
cannot afford to ignore the contribution 
which the industrial health services can make 
to higher efficiency and productivity in 
connection with the defence programme and 
the broader economic interests of the 
country. (B.I.S.) 





GANDHIAN LABOUR POLICY 


What Gandhiji placed before us is not 
new. What he did was to put into practice 
the fundamental principles of humanity and 
eterna] truths. He presented us his true 
appreciation of human relations that should 


exist between individuals and groups. He 
worked out the technique of inter-relations 
between human beings so as to do away with 
all conflicts in the society. His was an effort 
to create harmony in the body of community 
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life. He taught us the art of living together 
in peace on the principles of mutual aid and 
love. 


We generally talk of democracy in our 
approach to all problems. But we hardly 
understand what constitutes democracy. It is 
very charming to talk of democracy but it 
is altogether different to act democratically. 
A learned professor can deliver an appealing 
lecture on the subject of democratic principles 
but in his own home he can be dictatorial, 
and can quarrel with his own wife or 
members of his family. His behaviour towards 
his domestic servants may well be most 
undemocratic. 


We may very well remember that demo- 
cratic approach and method can never be 
imposed on any one artificially or by an 
external pressure. It should come from 
within. No amount of labour devoted to 
reading, writing, talking or hearing about 
democracy can make a man democratic. 
Democracy is not a theory: it is practice. 


What Gandhiji, like all prophets, taught 
us was that democracy must begin at home. 
It should first start on an individual level. 
It would then automatically pervade the 
entire society. Democracy is essentially a 
method and a technique of mental adapta- 
tion, mutual accommodation and gradual 
negation of human ego. If I insist on 
maintaining that what I say is absolutely 
correct and what others say is entirely wrong, 
then.the opposite side can also say the same 
thing to me with equal emphasis. 

The real democratic method would be to 
place one’s views before each other and try 
to understand them and their implications 
with patience, tolerance and sympathy. It 
would then be a matter of mutual adjustment 
to arrive at a proper conclusion. 


Whenever we utter something it is not 


spoken for our own satisfaction. It is ordi- 
narily meant for the attention, education and 
enlightenment of some one who may cither 
be an individual or a group. We desire that 
somebody to whom it is addressed should 
act in accordance with our ideas. Now, in 
this situation, who would be the best judge 
of what we say? Certainly not the person 
who speaks. They are the best judges for 
whom the words are meant. They will first 
think before they act. If they accept what 
we say it is quite evident that most of the 
conflicts in life would cease to exist. This is 
what I have learnt at the feet of my Guru- 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


What we have learnt about economics has 
all come from the West. The Western 
economic thought springs from peculiar 
political development which took the form 
of colonialism. It was based on the philosophy 
of domination by the white races over the 
coloured peoples. The colonies and settlements 
were exploited by the ruling classes to enrich 
themselves. The labour of one country was 
exploited by the other. The ruling powers 
thought that coloured peoples over the earth 
were born to toil so as to produce raw 
materials for their industries. The price of 
raw materials was deliberately manipulated 
so as to keep it low and the manufactured 
goods were sold at high prices in the markets 
of the countries which produced raw 
materials. The result was that the Western 
countries became rich at the expense of 
Eastern industrially-undeveloped countries. 
These Western economic doctrines which 
were the outcome of ‘exploiter-exploitee’ 
economy should be purged out of our minds 
We shall have to think of our own indigenous 
agricultural economy which materially differs 
from theirs. 


We should not forget that there are no 
colonies now ieft in the modern world for 











anyone to exploit merrily. We shall have to 
stand on our own legs. Let us, therefore, 
unlearn what we have been taught in the 
colleges and universities, and re-orientate our 
socio-economic thought. What we now 
require is more food, more houses, more 
clothes, adequate medical and educational 
facilities not only for industrial workers but 
for all the 360 million souls inhabiting this 
ancient land. To achieve this objective we 
shall have to provide for full employment. 


All able-bodied persons of the country must 
utilize their muscular strength and resources 
at their disposal for producing something 
which would be of use in satisfying the needs 
of the millions of our countrymen. Unless we 
make all the population of the country 
employed, there cannot be enough wealth 
for material comforts of our life. We cannot 
afford to be dependent for our physical 
existence on any other country. Henceforth, 
our economy will be the economy outlined 
in the Fiscal Commission Report and the 
Five Year Plan. 


The Western economic thoughts of the 
19th century, the theories of Karl Marx and 
Soviet economy are all now out of date in 
the context of the scientific advance and 
mental growth of the peoples of the modern 
world. Constantly keeping before our eyes 
the rapid socio-economic and __ political 
changes that are daily taking place in the 
world we have to think of our own contribu- 
tion in the making of New India. We must 
grow with the growing world. 


In the decade beginning from 1922 on- 
wards, there was an influx of Marxian 
literature. I studied it carefully and came to 
the conclusion that Marxism was nothing 
but a strong reaction to classical economic 
doctrines. Fascism and Communism are the 
two sides of the same coin. Both lay emphasis 
merely on the material aspects of human 
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life. They are the products of the race for 
loot and appropriation of the wealth 
exploited from the East. Marxism is a 
reaction against the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of the ruling classes. 


We in India have no unsurmountable 
difficulty in fighting capitalism as it has not 
yet taken roots in our country. Whatever 
show of strength it makes is due to the 
support of the middle classes. We should, 
therefore, think in terms of national develop- 
ment and not give away ourselves to 
sectarianism. 


Mahatma Gandhi saw this nearly thirty 
years back. He advised labour to organise 
for the service of the country. He did not 
favour sharing of profits with the capitalists. 
He did not want partnersip between the 
employers and employees as co-looters. He, 
therefore, evolved a system of arbitration in 
all industrial disputes. 


It is the duty of everyone to see that the 
means of production at our disposal are not 
sabotaged by anyone. There should be no 
tampering or interference with the machinery 
which produces goods and services for the 
benefit of the people. 


If at all there is to be a strike, it should 
be perfectly peaceful. It should be a form 
of Satyagraha against an injustice. It should 
be absolutely non-violent. But we should 
understand that the old slogan of ‘right to 
strike’ is now out of date and antiquated. 
It needs to be replaced by the new slogan 
of ‘right to work’. Strike is no right; it is 
a liability. Refusal to work cannot be a 
right, as it does not pay anyone. It is a 
negative approach to a problem. 


This new philosophy of right to work in 
place of right to strike is now being increa- 
singly recognised and accepted by Western 
countries. It was taught to us by Gandhiji. 
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It was implied in the machinery of 
arbitration evolved by Gandhiji for the 
settlement of disputes. 


A worker is not merely an economic being. 
He is to be treated as a whole in his social 
and personal environments. Communists 
think that everybody moves compartmentally. 
Sarvodaya takes the man as a whole. If 


humanity is to survive peacefully there is no 
other solution but to resort to the teachings 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Khandubhai Desai 
M.P. 


(By Courtesy AI.C.C. Economic Review, 
New Delhi) 





SOCIAL SERVICE IN FREE INDIA 
(By R. R. Kerrnann) 


There is a universal high regard for the 
social worker. Mutual service and co- 
operation are essential in any good society. 
Recently this has been again recognized by our 
Prime Minister and Chief Ministers. They 
warned us, however, that true social service 
demands a high sense of responsibility, ex- 
perience and training. 


Social service is taking on a new nature. 
Gandhiji and others have helped us to 
realize that the all too common attitudes of 
superiority and inferiority must go. The new 
social worker will always strive to make him- 
self unnecessary. A good and just society will 
have no place for a professional social 
worker. Therefore, social service in modern 
free India will always be revolutionary. 


What is Our Goal?—No longer is it 
sufficient to carry on mere charity or reclama- 
tion work, Our goal must be a society in 
which there is complete justice and the fullest 
opportunity for each individual to express 
himself creatively and helpfully. Society itself 
must train its members to have a sense of 
high responsibility for the welfare of one 
another. There will be an understanding, re- 
cognition of the difference of ability and the 


variety of individual talents. It will be 
accepted that special privileges given to any 
one demand special responsibilities in a 
selfless service to society. For example, a 
doctor who receives a very expensive training 
from society will understand that he has also 
a unique service to render in return. He will 
not ask for special consideration in regard to 
reward as he carries on his work. Rather. his 
will be a selfless spirit. 

In the near future, every member of society 
should receive special training for his 
vocation. Thus each member will sense his 
own particular responsibility in regard to 
the needs that he may serve. For example, a 
farmer will receive adequate training for 
his profession. Then he will work hard to 
feed society properly. He will have a sense of 
responsibility for the land and will use it most 
carefully. He will always be thinking about 
the welfare of not only this generation but 
also of future generations. He will plant trees 
with joy and with the recognition that he 
will be unable to eat the fruit thereof. Many 
of us say that this society shall be a “casteless, 
classless society”. Gandhiji constantly re- 
minded us that those with privileges must 
have the spirit of “trusteeship”. This must 











become universal. That is, society must pro- 
vide special training and conditions for each 
member to make their own planned special 
contributions. We are slowly coming to this 
position when we recognize that society is 
responsible for the creative employment of 
every citizen. But it is for the citizen to 
realize that his must be an act of the recog- 
nition of duties that must be done for the 
welfare of society. 


Our Outstanding Task.—Most eastern 
countries, partly because of their past im- 
perialistic pattern, have been unduly influenc- 
ed by the urban west. There is no question but 
that there will be urban areas in this eastern 
world. There is no question but that those 
areas need reorganization and _ special 
attention. However, the imperialistic and 
capitalistic patterns of the past have tended 
to be those of exploitation. Not only have 
capitalistic nations exploited weaker and less 
developed nations but as serious has been the 
fact of city exploitation of rural areas. As 
nations have become urbanized, there has 
been a tendency of such urbanized industrial 
nations to exploit the rural agricultural areas 
of the world. This must go. In a country 
like India, we must realize that our outstand- 
ing task is not only that of building our 
village India—of integrating the rural and 
urban life into a co-operating unit—but that 
perhaps the greatest resource for the deve- 
lopment of the nation will come from our 
villages. 


The New Society.—The new society must 
consist of units in which there are face-to-face 
and meaningful contacts, in which people can 
co-operate creatively in building the good 
society. 


Such a neighbourhood or true community 
is more easily formed in a village than in a 
city. In fact, may of us would question the 
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possibility of having a real neighbourhood in 
a city. A society of well and helpfully 
integrated units should command the atten- 
tion of our social workers, religious workers 
and politicians far more than it has upto 
this time. 


Again this new society must be self- 
sufficient in its units. That is, each village 
will become self-governing, self-propagating 
and self-sufficient in basic material needs. 
Of course, these units will co-operate with 
one another in the larger geographical areas; 
and eventually between one geographical area 
and another. 


This new society will always promote the 
good life. This good life is not necessarily a 
life full of time-saving gadgets. Certainly 
science and machinery have their place in 
the new society. But science and the skill of 
man must be used always to promote the 
common welfare of all people. Responsible 
science can no longer produce destructive 
weapons which may be used by irresponsible 
individuals, groups or nations. Just as there 
are traffic controls, so there must be deve- 
lopment controls for the welfare of man. 
Another example might be given. In the 
processing of foods businessmen have been 
tempted to centralize such production with 
the primary purpose of making profits. As 
a result, our foods have become unbalanced 
and serious diseases are found even in coun- 
tries like America, where caloric consumption 
is very high. Report has come that 50% of 
the draftees for military service in the U.S.A. 
have been found physically unfit for such 
service. This is an astounding situation where 
people are supposed to be living at a very 
high level of material existence. Certainly 
a good society cannot tolerate such a situa- 
tion. Certainly no one should be permitted 
to make profits on food or any other material 
necessity of fife. In fact, it is to be seriously 
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questioned whether high profits can be made 
on luxury goods—when such goods demand 
the raw materials and also the energy that is 
necessary to produce a minimum good life 
for all the people in the world. Our motives 
must be at a much higher level than that 
of mere profit-making. The social worker 
has a very high obligation in these matters. 
He is not an “old lady slumming”! Rather 
he is a revolutionary builder of a new society 
of justice wherein there is true brotherhood. 


New Individual—This revolution must 
begin with you and me. There is no question 
but that we must have individuals of high 
integrity. However, we do not solve our 
problem only at that point. It needs to be 
stressed, more and more in these days, that 
no individual,can be his best unless there is 
good society. It is not true that, if all in- 
dividuals are good, the society will be good. 
It is just as true to say that if the society is 
perfect the individuals will naturally be per- 
fect. An individual should have “a living 
faith in Truth” (God) knowing that his 
loyalty is not only to his own good but: just 
as much to that of his fellowmen. At one 
moment, he is striving to be a man of 
integrity. At the next moment, he is striving 
unto death for the new society or the King- 
dom of God. This world citizen of tomorrow 
must be rooted in the soil and in his village. It 
is only then he may have meaning for 
humanity. The uprooted millions of today, 
whether they are refugees or whether they 
are city people with no solid foundation in 
society, are one of our greatest problems. 
None of us must be dogmatic at this point 
but all of us must be concerned in building 
the new society in which each one of us will 
have a home of security. 


The New Home.—There secms to be 


growing recognition that the home is the 
Natural unit for a good society. All too often 
our social workers have not been good family 
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members. Their own homes have not been 
good examples for the future home. The 
integrity of family life must rise to greater 
heights. Monogamy is an essential for the 
good home and whether we break this law 
by having more than one partner at one time 
or in succession does not make much diffe- 
rence. Surely no child can develop at its 
best unless there is a sound partnership of 
father and mother throughout life. The 
method of forming such lifelong partnership 
may be varied. In fact, I think that those of 
the “love-marriage” tradition and those of 
the “planned-marriage” tradition (by 
parents) may learn a great deal from one 
another. In any case, a social training 
institution should be giving not only much 
time to the study of the values of the old 
family systems but to the new conditions that 
demand new home adjustments and to the 
importance of the family in the true com- 
munity. 


Thus we must apply the scientific and 
revolutionary outlook towards all our pro- 
blems. Every nation needs a “new education” 
movement. Some communities have evolved 
a Basic Education approach. We have much 
to learn from one another; but the school 
adequate for the needs of our own times has 
not yet been evolved. Again, the historical 
religions are inadequate to present-day needs. 
Many of the historical religions are under- 
going great changes. Some think the Truth 
is to be found only in their own “way of life”. 
Potentially this may be true and we need such 
faith as we pioneer into a dark future. 
However, there must be a humility that 
recognises that we have not yet comprehended 
the depths and the breadths and the heights 
of our great spiritual leaders. No religion 
has comprehended its “saviour” fully. Pro- 
phetic leaders are constantly needed. And I 
am suggesting that the true social worker 
must be a saint and a prophet. Here in India 
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we have been blessed with such a leader in 
Gandhiji. In the West, Dr. Schweitzer has 
given such a lead. In Japan, Kagawa has 
found his spiritual faith of great depth and 
revolutionary importance. He has not always 
been accepted by his own religious brothers. 
But growingly we find in such people great 
power and radiant insight as they do the day- 
by-day task. Here is another place where 
more research needs to be made by those 
institutions training workers for the building 
of a new society. Perhaps it is at this point 
that we shall need to have the greatest 
patience and persistance as we seek Truth 
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with one another. 

Revolutionary Social Service —It has not 
been my attempt to define social service or the 
nature, of the social workers. Rather I have 
been trying to suggest the nature of the society 
which is in the process of formation. The true 
social worker will have a sense of mission for 
the building of such a society. He will have a 
vision of the days to come. He will cons- 
ciously be striving in his own life, in his own 
home, in his own village, in his own historical 
religion, in his own nation along those lines 
which shall soon bring us to “one family 
under heaven”. 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT—ROLE OF INDUSTRY. 


(The following are extracts from a lecture delivered by Shri Haridas Gapaldas, 
Associated Cement Companies Ltd., at the Rotary Club 
Bombay, on May 19, 1953.) 


So much has been said or is being said, day 
in and day out, on this subject. I will, 
therefore, merely try to say what little I have 
learnt about this important subject in the 
course of my personal experience. 


Village development is a process, whereby 
men awake to opportunities of raising their 
standard of daily living, unite with ,each 
other and accomplish their own betterment. 


The problems of the villager are many, 
varied and complex. With the dawn of Inde- 
pendence, the villager, a nonentity until a 
few years ago, is for the first time coming 
gradually to the realisation of his own im- 
portance and position, in the building of the 
new India. With that awakening, many 
desires and expectations are also being 
aroused in his mind, and each new desire 
brings new problems to the fore. For instance, 


he hears the cry of the spread of literacy 
and ‘education for all’ but when he wants 
to send his children to school, there are 
cither no schools in the neighbourhood or the 
cost of sending the children to school is too 
high for him to bear. Then there is the prob- 
lem of food. There is just not enough food 
to go round. Then there are the problems 
of water supply and of health and sanitation. 


All these problems are now sought to be 
solved under various Village Improvement 
schemes and projects which have been under- 
taken under governmental aegis. Now, what 
is the role of the industrialist in this scheme 
of village improvement and development? 
And how is he concerned with this problem? 

Let me put it this way. Many of us have 
factories located outside of large towns—in 
the country side. What do we find in these 
rural areas? Squalor, abject poverty, hunger, 
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disease, and stark ignorance. Our industries, 
plants, and factories have drawn substantially 
on these villages in the shape of labour for 
these establishments. And but rightly, such 
labour has been paid for. We owe to these 
neighbourhoods something much more lasting 
and elevating than mere money wages. The 
only way to discharge the obligation we have 
towards them, is to strive towards improving, 
both by example and by precept, the condi- 
tions of living and of work in these villages. 
The trend these days is towards building 
modern industrial colonies which provide 
numerous amenities, such as, housing, water 
supply, electrical energy, playgrounds, clubs, 
etc., to the industrial worker. It seems to me 
that if some amount of the money and 
attention paid towards the development of 
these factory camps was devoted towards 
improving conditions of living in the villages 
themselves, from which these workers are 
drawn, and revitalising them, we would be 
killing several birds with one stone. We would 
then be able to keep the worker close to his 
land and to his natural habitat and thus 
enable him to live in the midst of the sturdy 
peasant culture that he is used to. Although 
he would work in the factory, his farm which 
is his traditional vocation, will still be attend- 
ed to by his family. He would be a more 
happy and contented human being, and 
consequently it is not improbable that so 
much of the discontent and sullenness which 
prevails today amongst the ranks of industrial 
workers would disappear. 


One of the biggest nightmares of the 
industrial worker today is want of security. 
Sooner or later the industrial worker has to 
retire. Today on reversion to the village, 
he finds his house or hut in disrepair, if at 
all it is standing on its legs, his field and 
cattle uncared for, his tools lost, sold or 
mortgaged, and the small amount that he 
has brought from the factory in the shape of 
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his provident fund or gratuity is hardly 
sufficient for rebuilding his home, his field, 
or his economy. No wonder he feels frustrated 
and insecure. One advantage, therefore, of 
the system that I am advocating is that the 
worker will continue to have a feeling of 
satisfaction and security. He knows that, on 
retirement, he can go back to his home in the 
village, to his farm and to his lands with 
which all, he has been in contact throughout 
his working life in the industry. There is less 
reason for him to feel insecure or unhappy. 


It is inter alia from this feeling, that the 
idea of labour welfare and improvement in 
the worker’s own home and habitat, which 
I have come to advocate on this platform, 
was born. This Village Improvement Scheme 
that I envisage is expected to operate and 
function on an altogether different basis, 
namely SELF-HELP. A question may be 
raised as to how the villager is going to have 
any money to contribute towards the im- 
provement scheme. The answer to this is 
the answer to the whole problem of Village 
Rehabilitation and Improvement. After all, 
most of the villagers own lands. It was only 
when they found that the income from their 
land was not enough that they left their 
villages in search of work. It is the aim of 
the Village Improvement Scheme, among 
other things, to improve farming and agri- 
culture and thereby to improve the general 
economic condition of the villager. 


An average villager in India has approxi- 
mately six months of spare time in the year. 
The landless labourer in the village is idle for 
approximately eight months in the year. If 
even a quarter of this idle time is used for 
building or repairing roads, erecting schools, 
improving village drainage, creating grazing 
grounds, digging manure pits, and a thousand 
little things like that, it will help to provide 
the prerequisite for additional productivity 
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which can cater to all the basic elements of 
rural life. 


People in villages are a shrewd lot—very 
hardy and capable of rising to the occasion, 
given necessary encouragement, help and 
guidance. And it is here that we can play 


our role. 


This work necessarily requires greater and 
more effective identification of the manage- 
ment and its personnel with the humblest 
villager in these villages. At the same time 
there is the danger of spoon-feeding the 
villager that we must carefully avoid. We 
cannot recreate a sturdy and prosperous 
village life by building a few model houses 
or digging a few wells, and so on. Nor can 
this objective be achieved merely by placing 
funds at the disposal of the villagers. 


I can tell you from my personal experience 
that, even if we spend some time merely in 
guiding and demonstrating in these villages, 
it would go a long way to make the villager 
conscious of the necessity of improvement in 
his condition. Unless there is such conscious- 
ness among the villagers there will be no urge 
towards improvement. Only, our personnel 
who go out to the villages to guide and 
demonstrate must be of the right type. Our 
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personnel must not go to these villages as 
some superior beings trying to improve the 
lot of the poor in the manner of condescend- 
ing philanthropists. The main hurdle which 
a village community project or a rural deve- 
lopment scheme has to face today is the 
absence of personnel of the right sort. Men 
needed for launching, guiding and adminis- 
tering schemes of this nature, must be men 
with a missionary bent of mind, willing to 
spend years in rustic surroundings. They must 
be instilled with a sense of humble approach 
to the problems of the villager. 


As to the question whether industrial 
management at all need to take the trouble 
of improving the villages or the lot of our 
workers who belong to these villages, it has to 
be answered by everyone’s conscience. But 
you all will agree that we have a great deal 
of moral responsibility in this matter. And 
where there is responsibility, there is no room, 
according to me, for assessment by the yard- 
stick of return or gain. In doing by our labour 
what I am suggesting we should, we would be 
gaining much more than merely of material 
value, even if we succeed only in breaking 
the shallow and dangerous attitude of suspi- 
cion and hostility which pervade the labour 
camps today. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE STRONG AND THE WEAK—A 
Sociological Study: Dr. Dora  Peyser 
(Currawong Publishing Co. Pty. Ltd., Sydney, 
pp. 131, 1951, Price: Not Marked). 


The book under review is a study of 
assistance in various social groups; the 
primitive society, the family, the church, the 
State and the international sphere. The main 
thesis of the book is that the intensity and 
the extent of assistance rendered to members 
of any group, depend on the degree of 
integration that particular group has 
achieved. Also, it follows logically that 
assistance promotes integration. Thus, for 
instance, in the international sphere, where 
there is hardly any society existing, assistance 
to weaker human beings is limited and 
inadequate. We feel less for needy human 
beings who are not known to us compared 
to those whom we know. There is a law 
of remoteness and nearness governing assis- 
tance. “Obligation, urgency, and quality of 
assistance increase with social nearness. and 
decrease with social nemoteness” (p. 19). 
On the international plane, help is limited to 
three spheres only: 1. Care of children, 2. 
Health of citizens, and 3. Rehabilitation of 
displaced persons. Though inadequate, these 
are, nevertheless, pointers of the new 
consciousness of the world society that is 
slowly emerging. 


In contrast to this picture, the family is 
a closely knit group, held together by blood 
relationships and moralities. At all times and 
in all regions, the family has functioned as 
a self-help organisation in which the members, 
iLe¢., sons, brothers, parents, relatives, have 
assisted each other in times of physical, 
spiritual and monetary need. Indeed, there 
is many a grand instance of brother helping 
a brother, and sons sacrificing for parents 
and parents for children. The help-relations 


spring from, and are absorbed in the family 
relation. “Assistance in the family is a 
criterion of its existence, a test of its strength,” 
(p. 36). The nature of assistance rendered 
by the family to its members is so satis- 
factory that, in several areas of social work, 
the familial relations, outlook and organiza- 
tion are initiated, in so far as it is possible 
to imitate, in Children’s Homes, Boarding- 
out Systems, etc. The chapter on the Family 
constitutes an excellent analysis and illustra- 
tion of Miss Peyser’s main point that 
assistance is a social function of the group. 
Writing of the church, she says that the 
Christian belief in personal salvation and 
solidarity of all believers and _ potential 
believers, has played an immense role in 
the history of assistance. Indeed, particularly 
in the Middle Ages, all relief institutions had 
a religious character. One important function 
the church took on itself is to act as almoners 
to the poor, organizing assistance from all 
sources in the forms of money, kind, personal 
service, spiritual consolation, etc. In the 
sphere of the State, social assistance has a 
different basis. It is primarily influenced by 
consideration of peace and order which are 
essential for the very existence of the State. 
For example, “beggars, prostitutes, and 
drunkards are disturbers of public order.” 
“It is from this angle” says the writer, “that 
the State is so often drawn into the field of 
assistance,” (p. 74). But Miss Peyser notes 
that a new conception of the State and its 
functions as of a State citizen is emerging. 
“The State has become the wider social 
group with regard to assistance” (p. 83). 
The fields of assistance are consequently 
being enlarged to cover, through social 
security systems, most kind of helplessness. 
Mother Bonus for child birth, Child Endow- 
ment for larger families, Sickness and 
Unemployment Benefits, Accident Insurance, 
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Invalid, Old Age and Widows’ Pensions, 
ctc., are instances in point. The writer has 
included a small but useful chapter on the 
role of trained social workers in society. 





Boox Reviews 


The book is well got up and written in 
a very simple and lucid style. It is a welcome 
addition to the literature of social work. 

M. Vasupeva Moortuy 





THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY: AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
—By Dr. S. D. Mehta, Published by the 
Textile Association (India), Bombay, pp. 
xxii + 232, Price: Rs. 12, 1953: 


This book is an excellent and _ strikingly 
objective analytical study of the entire cotton 
textile industry in India based upon published 
data, supplemented by the author’s personal 
on-the-spot studies of various units and ex- 
tensive discussions with the top exccutives of 
the indusiry. The work was prepared in the 
Bombay University School of Economics and 
Sociology, under the guidance of Prof. C. N. 
Vakil as a doctoral dissertation. 


The book is divided into three paits. Part 
I deals with the structural aspects of the 
industry, such as, the evolution of the equip- 
ment patterns, wages situation, organizational 
set-up and the place of the handloom industry 
now and in the future. Part II studies the 
markets and allied aspects, such as, ine nature, 
extent and evolution of the market in India, 
the relationship between the markets and the 
mills, the role of distributive agencies and an 
analysis of the pattern of consumer's demand. 
Part III is a historical analysis of the financial 
basis of the industry since its inception and 
a critical evaluation of several earlier attempts 
to correlate size of a unit and profitability. 


In the first chapter, Dr. Mehta traces the 
evolution of the equipment pattern in the 
textile industry and the capital intensification, 
the size of the unit and diversification of 
product. The study draws pointed attention to 
the re-emergence of the earlier preference of 
the industry for horizontal integration which, 


for a brief period, had given way to the 
vertical type. The technological progress 
achieved by the industry and the need for 
further changes are neatly summed up. 
According to the author, the textile industry 
today has both adequate capacity and techni- 
cal competence to satisfy domestic demand 
at the present level. 


The analysis of the organizational sct-up, 
the changes that have been and are taking 
place in it, as well as the significance of each 
of them to the efficient conduct of the 
industry is perhaps the best in the entire book 
as much for its insight as for the refreshing 
originality of its treatment. It 1s of vital 
importance, according to Dr. Mechta, to 
distinguish between “proprietorial elements” 
and dispersed ownership in the industry and 
the results of each system on it. Although 
Dr. Mehta brings out clearly the inhibiting 
effects of the dominance of managing agents 
in the industry on the choice of top executives 
which has been confined to a narrow class, 
he shows that these abuses are due to the 
prevalence of the “proprietorial elements” 
rather than to the managing agency system 
per se. The analysis itself makes it clear that 
much of the insecurity and instability of 
tenure of top men in the industry, with all 
its attendant consequences to the adaptation 
of the industry to its environment, is due to 
the dominance of this element. 


In chapter 4 of Part I, Dr. Mehta touches 
upon the controversial problem of the role of 
the handlooms in the future of the Indian 
cotton textile industry. According to him, the 
present approach to the problem is wrong, 
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and the policy based upon the various com- 
mittees unrealistic. The economic forces in the 
country, the inner driving force of competition 
towards an ever improving technical base as 
well as the rapid changes in the pattern of 
final demand are bound to eliminate the 
handloom. As he observes, “The fact must be 
faced, and the earlier it is done ihe better, 
that the bulk of the handlooms must yield 
ground, in any normal market, to more 
mechanised forms of weaving. Any attempt 
to foster the expansion of handlooms is a re- 
trograde step, which will only aggravate the 
difficult problems of social policy that must 
arise when a reduction of the dimension and 
type we envisage is getting through, preci- 
pitated by political events like partition. The 
human considerations involved no doubt 
underscore the gravity of the situation, but 
perpetuation behind legislative sanctions, of 
the present levels of human dependence on 
handloom is only capable of acting as a 
palliative, unless it was so drastic as to be 
utterly unacceptable in the interests of the 
entire country. A planned and orderly 
elimination of the surplus human material 
acquired during the War and later years, and 
encouragement of weavers’ children into other 
occupations would form the first plank in any 
such process; active encouragement should be 
preferred to all those who are willing to leave, 
concentrating attention on weavers who are 
engaged in the production of fabrics that are 
taking all—technical and economic—consi- 
derations into mind, likely to suffer most 
directly from mill competition, direct or 
indirect; dovetailing of these schemes, and 
offering incentives for new factories and in- 
dustries to be opened out in the affected towns 
or regions will be of two-way benefit. The 
need for such a programme, spread over a 
period of 10 years or so, is urgent, and 
compelling.” (pp. 117-118). 


In Part II, Dr. Mehta sets out the basic 
facts about the cloth and yarn markets in 
India, and shows the gradual evolution of 
India from a net importer of cotton textiles 
to a net large scale exporter and the impor- 
tance of the export market to the stability 
and progress of the industry. In chapter 6, 
he discusses the vagaries of the market and 
analyses their effects on the structure and 
pattern of production; chapter 7 examines the 
structure, changes and importance of the 
Distributive Agencies, while, chapter 8 
presents an interesting study of the emergent 
pattern of demand and their causes. 


Dr. Mehta traces the financial evolution 
of the textile industry in Part III and points 
to the increasing needs of the industry for 
fixed and liquid capital, to the basic changes 
in the financial position of several units and 
their present vulnerability. He questions the 
validity of conclusions of Drs. Lokanathan 
and M. M. Mehta, based upon their inference 
that there is a correlation between the size 
and profitability of a unit, on the ground that 
there is too high a degree of heterogencity 
between units to allow a positive correlation 
to be established between size and efficiency 
in this country. 


Although the book is meticulously analytical 
in most parts and often strikingly original in 
approach and study, it is to be regretted that 
the author has paid scant attention to the 
problems of wages and profits in the industry. 
Nevertheless, no one interested in the textile 
industry and its problems, present and future, 
can afford to miss this book. The Textile 

ssociation (India) deserves congratulations 
for sponsoring this publication and getting it 
out in a handsome form. 


S. Seshadri. 
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PUBLIC SHOPPING HABITS AND CON- 
VENIENCES, by Dr. A. M. Lorenzo; 
(Bureau of Research and Publications, Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay; 1952. 
pp ii-38, Price Rs. 1/8/-.) : 


In this small but compact book, the author 
sets out the findings of a sample survey of 
1,600 households in characteristic urban and 
suburban settings of varying income levels 
representing a universe of about 28,200 
consumer population in Bombay City. The 
main thesis of this book is that the shopping 
habits and conveniences of the people today 
vary with groups of shoppers belonging not 
only to different age, sex and occupation, 
but also to income levels and the nature of 
the shopping centre. 


The history of the growth of modern 
civilisation is largely a record of the pheno- 
menal development of human wants and the 
diverse ways of meeting them. In a primitive 
world where wants were few and _ simple, 
each household produced the commodities 
needed for the preservation of its standard 
of living. But as years rolled on, this nexus 
became Today 
produce for a market near or distant, and 
are, therefore, dependent upon the markets 
of our neighbourhood for our daily needs. 
Thus, the channels of distribution in a 
modern society assume a vital social function. 


In this book, Dr. 


remote and_ indirect. we 


Lorenzo divides the 
shopping centres of a city into the local 
centre in the neighbourhood, and the main 
centre in the heart of the city catering to 
the needs of more than one neighbourhood 


unit. The book brings out the 
functional aspects of each of these centres. 
The local centre is mainly used for meeting 
the recurring wants of everday life; while the 
main centre, which is distantly situated, is 
used for wants of periodic nature of a capital 


or, perhaps of a luxury type. The highly 


clearly 
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complementary nature of these shopping 
centres is obvious as almost all the shopping 
population make full use of both. 


The classification of the shopping popula- 
tion into main shoppers and subsidiary or 
helping facilitates the proper 
the different roles these 
sections play in the shopping problem of the 
public. The author says that the main 
shopping population is mostly drawn from 
the age-group 25 to 44, and that most of 
them are males. Female shoppers below 25 
generally confine their shopping activities to 
the local shopping centre only. The local 
centre is largely used by the low-income 
groups, whereas the main centre by the 
medium-to-high income groups. Among the 
types of shops, Services, Food-stuffs, Grocery, 
and Books and Stationery are largely used in 


shoppers 
appreciation of 


the local centre, and the frequency of visits 
is greater for personal than for impersonal 
services in the low income areas, and for 
impersonal than for personal in the medium- 
to-high areas. It is, therefore, 
suggested that, in planning neighbourhood 
development units, shops such as Milk and 
Milk-products, Green Grocery, Provision 
stores, Tobacco and Pan should be located 
in close proximity to the homes, particularly 
in low income areas. 


income 


In the matter of day preference for 
shopping purposes, Dr. Lorenzo says that the 
preference for week-days is more or less a 
definite shopping habit; a_ habit 
pronounced in the main centre than in the 
local centre, and in the urban areas than 
in the The most 
periods for shopping in the local centre are 


more 


suburban. convenient 
mornings and afternoons; while the evenings 
are generally preferred by a vast number of 
shoppers to visit the main centre. Here, the 
fact that few calls are recorded in the main 
centre before 1 p.m. and after 7 p.m. and 
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that still fewer calls are made between 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m. in the local centre is 
significant. Although the existing shopping 
hours are not considered inconvenient for 
shopping purposes in the local centre, a 
considerable portion of the public desire early 
opening of shops in the local centre. On the 
other hand, a majority of shoppers express 
concern over more convenient shopping hours 
in the main centre and prefer late closing of 
shops. The author concludes that the bulk 
of the shopping public, irrespective of regional 
and economic differences, favour early 
opening of shops in the local centre, say 
at 6 a.m.; and late closing in the main centre, 
say at 10 p.m. Shopping legislation should 
take note of the shifts in habits of the 
shopping public so as to make the existing 
shopping facilities more convenient to the 
community at large. According to this book, 
the preference for the type of shops in the 
marketing centres, such as, Department 
stores, Multiple stores, Speciality stores and 


Foot-path stalls are largely influenced by 
both regional and economic factors. Depart- 
ment stores and Speciality stores are very 
popular in the medium-to-high income areas; 
whereas Multiple stores or Chain stores 
and Foot-path stalls are generally preferred 
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in the low income areas. And the preference 
for Department stores and Multiple stores 
is greater in the urban areas, while Speciality 
stores and Foot-path stall are the favourites 
of the suburban people. 


Adequate conveniences for holiday shop- 
ping is another long-felt need of the 
shopping public. Dr. Lorenzo says that over 
three-quarters of the shoppers surveyed 
favour shops of all trade types to open for 
the whole-day on all Sundays and holidays 
in the local centre, and about half of them 
also call for extension of similar facilities to 
the main centre. But the demand for holiday 
shopping is smaller for both the local and 
main centre in the medium-to-high income 
areas, although it is greater for the local 
centre in the suburban areas, and for the 
main centre in the urban areas. 


This study, providing as it does the basic 
materials for understanding the complex 
shopping problem of an urban society in 
a matter-of-fact manner, with no attempt to 
justify or condemn the prevailing practices, 
is a welcome addition to the existing scienti- 
fic literature on the subject. 


A. E. Antony. 
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